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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Does Ascot Overdress ? 


Once more we have rapturised over those 
marvellous Ascot creations, celebrated a dream*of 
fair women and lordly men. .... 

But if Ascot displays the loveliest frocks and 
hats of the year does it not also disclose the most 
affected and 
ugly? 

Are not sim- 
plicity, dignity, 
and true taste 
at a discount? 
Are not most 
of the women 
aggressively 
overdressed? 
Is design dic- 
tated by beauty 
or by vanity? 

Could any- 
thing in dress 
be more vulgar, 
more mannered 
more frighten- 
ing than some 
of the ‘* exqui- 
site’ creations Y 
posed for our 
admiration? 
Who but a savage with the instincts of a Fiji 
Islander could wear them ? 

Is dress intended to enhance and emphasise 
the beauty of the human form, or just smother 
it with flamboyant gadgets ? 

Does not Ascot prove that even civilised 
women can be savages at heart ? 

Talk it over! 

Daily Mirror, 


S.Y. Liberty 
Beflagged for the Prince of Wales’s Birthday 


Boy who Stole a Pram 

The news that a nine-year-old boy was sent to an 
approved school for six years by the Oxford 
Juvenile Court recently because he stole a push- 
chair for his mother has not yet been broken to 
his father. 

The  boy’s 
mother has not 
had sufficient 
courage to 
finish the letter 
to her husband 
telling him that 
he got into 
trouble over a 
kindly thought 
for her—that he 
told the police 
he took the 
push-chair be- 
cause it made 
her arms ache 
to carry the 
baby to school 
to meet him. 

I saw his 
thirty-two-year- 
old mother to- 
day. 

‘* What he did I should be suffering for, not 
he,’’ she said. ‘‘ He did it for me . . . and now 
he has been taken away. 

‘* It is the cruellest blow. I have suffered much 
during the past seven years. My husband has 
been unemployed all that time. A month ago he 
was sent by the labour exchange to Jersey to help 
with the potato crops. 

‘“‘ T am afraid he may break down when he gets 
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the news, because he has been liable to nervous 
trouble ever since he fell from a building several 
years ago and fractured his skull. 


‘““T do not know where they have sent my little 
boy to, but they promised to let me know to-day. 
I went to meet him a week ago at school and found 
a detective waiting for him. 


““ He was taken straight to the police station, 


and I have not seen him since except for a few | 


moments at the court yesterday. Then he seemed 
too terrified to speak to me when I was allowed to 
say good-bye. 

““T have four daughters, and Marjorie, who is 
seven years old, is already pining for him. They 
used to go to school together. My son has never 
stolen anything before.”’ 

Daily Express. 

[This is a disgrace.—L.H.] 


* * 
* 


The Whip Hand 

Simon did not please the Conservatives when he 
was Foreign Secretary. 

Now that he is Home Secretary he does not 
please his own followers, the National Liberals. 

They consider that he does not stick up for his 
own men. They think, for instance, that he has 
let down Mr. James Blindell. 


Mr. Blindell is the National Liberal member for 
Holland-with-Boston. He is also a Government 


In the Birthday Honours List the names of 
several Whips occurred. Among them a Socialist 
Whip and a Liberal Whip. 


But there was no honour for Simonite Mr. 
Blindell. 


Sir John’s followers are beginning to think they 
must look to Mr. Baldwin rather than to Sir John 
himself for favours. 


Sir John is not dismayed by this dissension in 


_ the ranks. 


Nor is he discouraged at finding himself back 
in the Home Office, which he left twenty years ago. 

For he believes that with Mr. MacDonald’s 
departure he holds the whip hand of the National 
Government. 


He thinks that Mr. Baldwin will not dare to let 
him go. Without him he feels the whole con- 
ception of National Government would have to be 
abandoned. 

Sunday Express. 


Forward | 


. The Government have adopted the pclicy of 
agricultural tariffs. They have been converted at 
last, and Mr. Thomas announced that conversien 
in terms of humility in his statement in the House 
of Commons recently. 


A duty on foreign meat, with substantial pre- 
ference for the Dominions, is conceded ‘‘ from the 
penitent form.”’ 


Now the British farmer may look forward to pro- 
tection against the vast imports of foreign food- 
stuffs. 


But the negligible tariffs so far proposed will not 
do. Protection must be adequate, for the live stock 
industry represents 70 per cent. of all farming in 
this country. 


The Dominions and Colonies rank foodstuffs 
among their biggest exports. The production of 
food is their primary industry. They must be 
given their rightful place in our own markets to 
the exclusion of the foreigner. 


So long as they refused to impose tariffs the 
Government were making a shambles of the po}*y 
of Empire Free Trade, the policy which [.ord 
Beaverbrook has persistently urged on the ‘ountry 
since 1929. 


The Conservative leaders while they were in 
opposition agreed to accept the policy. Again, in 
June 1931, they promised that it should be put into 
operation. But they defaulted. And, Ike all 
defaulters, they abused the man who had pressed 
them. They deliberately wrecked the poiicy and 
they persisted in their wrecking for three vears. 


But Lord Beaverbrook’s persistence has been 
vindicated. The Government have been driven to 
adopt what they so long resisted. 


They ask, however, that instead of being 
criticised for their three years of folly they should 
be praised for their tardy conversion. The public 
will not be disposed to do anything of the sort. 
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It remembers, among other things, the fact that 
the change of heart cannot bring results until 1936 
because the Government have tied their hands with 
the Argentine Pact. Tariffs can only be imposed 
on Argentine exports by agreement. What man 
imagines that the Argentinos would ever agree to 
any adequate tariff ? 


The public knows also that conversion has been 
brought about only by pressure. They will take 
that lesson to heart. They will see that what has 
been done by pressure can be done again. 


Now the Government must be made to take 
another step forward. The fight for the Customs 
Union with the Crown Colonies, which, too, Lord 
Beaverbrook has consistently urged on the Govern- 
ment, must be pressed with still greater vigour. 


Therein lies our future prosperity. We are 
losing our old markets overseas, and we cannot 
hope for permanent recovery in this country unless 
those markets are replaced. Only within the Empire 
can that be done. For in the expansion and 
development of trade with the Crown Colonies lies 
our only hope of full prosperity, 


The Customs Union brings with it a vision of 
new nations happy and flourishing under the 
British flag, of new sources of wealth tapped and 
made available for the benefit of us all. For as the 
British peoples trade with one another so will they 
help one another to a prosperity unexampled in all 
the history of the world. 

This is no vain dream. It lies within our grasp 
and we must stretch out our hands to it. 

The Government have been compelled to yield 
on one front. There must be no relaxation of pres- 
sure until they have been forced to adopt Empire 
Free Trade in its entirety. 

Evening Standard. 


* * 
* 


Army of all the Generals 


The renegade Socialists who support the Govern- 
ment constitute the most astonishing phenomenon 
in modern politics. 

Never has there been so lucky a band of 
adventurers. They resemble the army of a Central 
American republic. They are nearly all generals 
They have seized offices and honours out of all 
proportion to their numbers. They have ac- 
complished bigger results for themselves than any 
group of men yet known in public life. 


The National Socialist party has 13 members in’ 


the House of Commons. Yet no fewer than seven 
representatives of the party have found places in 
the administration—three in the Cabinet and four 
outside it. 

Let us review this “‘ shock corps ”’ of the Army 
of Generals. 

In the Cabinet there are Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, and Mr. 
J. H. Thomas. 


In junior posts there are Lord De La Warr, 
Lord Rochester, Sir Ernest Bennett, and now Mr. 
Kenneth Lindsay. 


This last appointment is the most extraordinary 
of all. Even in the army of a Central American 
republic it is not usual for the latest recruit to be 
allowed to put on general’s uniform within a year 
or so of his joining up. But this is what has 
happened to Mr. Kenneth Lindsay. 


He was first returned to Parliament in a by- 
election in November 1933. His experience of the 
House of Commons has lasted under twenty 
months. Now he is Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 


This is the story of the way in which this amaz- 
ing event came about. 


The Prime Minister had prepared his list of new 
junior Ministers, and it was all ready for publica- 
tion. The Civil Lord of the Admiralty was to have 
been Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd has been 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to Mr. Baldwin 
since 1931. He is a young man of promise. He 
has shown ability and industry. 


But what matters this when the claims of the 
Thirteen are in question ? Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
discovered to his horror that the National Socialists 
would have one fewer of the junior posts than 
before. That would not do at all. 


Mr. Baldwin was talked round to his view and 
they set to work to examine the attenuated ranks 
of the Thirteen for a possible candidate. 

It could not have taken long. 

At last they picked from the ranks the latest 
addition. to the strength. So Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay gets the post and Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, like 
many others among the large numbers of promising 
young men in the Conservative Party, has to go 
without. 

What measure of support in the country have 
these men whose share of offices is the living 
marvel of politics? The answer is none. They are 
dependent for their very seats on Conservative 
votes. 

The National Socialists cannot go on making the 
best of both worlds. There is no harm in the 
baker’s dozen, but they must be consistent. If 
they swallow the offices and the emoluments and 
the honours, let them swallow the Tory policy too. 

Evening Standard. 
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“Cry-Baby ” Cabinet Ministers 


The great Cabinet reconstruction has taken place. 
New brooms are sweeping in Whitehall. Civil 
servants are learning how to manage, or to be 
managed by, their new chiefs. But will it make 
any real difference? Or is it simply a case of the 
more they change the more they are the same? 

Very important is the question of whether the 
changes will produce a different spirit in Cabinet 
Ministers. Is there any hope that under Mr. 
Baldwin’s leadership the heads of great depart- 
ments of State will take their medicine of criticism 
with a trifle more sportsmanship than did those 
whom they have superseded ? 

Nothing is more significant than the querulous, 
hectoring way in which some modern Cabinet 
Ministers receive any reflection, however mild, 
upon their conduct of public affairs. 

In the old days politicians expected to be hit 
hard by their opponents. And it was in that rough 
school criticism that British democracy developed. 

In these puny days modern politicians hardly 
know what criticism means at all. For the good 
of their souls they ought to be compelled to go 
through a course of study on the wordy battles of 
the past. 


They ought to read what was said of Palmerston, 
Disraeli and Gladstone, and what they said in 
reply. They ought to live again the great con- 
troversies between Joe Chamberlain and Lloyd 
George, to hear the cries of ‘‘ Judas Iscariot,’’ to 
listen to the bitter, caustic speeches of the Irish 
Nationalist M.P.’s on the rampage. 

The late Prime Minister once presented me with 
a copy of the famous Runnymede letters which 
Disraeli contributed to the Times. If any modern 
politician said of another one-tenth of the biting, 
blistering things which ‘“ Dizzy” said of his 
opponents, in those brilliant essays, he would be 
running to the Law Courts for protection. 

To-day the politician imagines himself a most 
superior, sacrosanct person entitled to be safe- 
guarded against the vulgar arrows of political 
opposition. 

Behind the scenes there is wonitieiel muttering 
about the need for Préss laws to prevent political 
commentators from saying things which make it 
uncomfortable for those who temporarily occupy 
Ministerial positions. 


John Bull, 


Young England 

If an organisation a day could keep the doctor 
away, the English would be physically the fittest 
people in the world. The new Central Council of 
Physical Training, to which the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education referred in his 
speech in the House recently, represents a score 
or more of councils, committees, associations, 
clubs, societies and movements that are -directly 
or indirectly concerned with the physical improve- 
ment and wellbeing of the nation’s youth. 


Compared with the young people of many other 


countries our boys and girls are far from being the ° 


fine physical specimens they ought to be. It is 
not a question of food and clothing, housing or 
medical attention, in respect of which they fare 
as well as the young of any other nation and better 
than most; it is a question of physical training, 
pure and simple. 


It is obvious that an all-embracing and centrally 
controlled system by which the young arms and 
legs are set moving and kept moving according 
to plan, not only through the primary and 
secondary school stages, but through adolescence 
and even through early middle age, will give more 
satisfactory physical results than the mere multi- 
plication of what one may call exercise institutions, 
some compulsory, more voluntary, and all working 
along different lines and with different aims in 
view. 


A system of conscription such as Signor 
Mussolini has established in Italy, under which the 
child becomes a potential soldier at eight and 
continues to be physically trained for practically the 
whole of his active life, is, as a means of pro- 
moting physical fitness, both easy and effective. 

What we need in this country is the compulsion 
and the organisation without the quite needless 
military objective. The national educational 
system is obviously the main channel through 
which nationai physical training can be imparted 
to school children ; but it can only be a nucleus. 

Moreover, the school-leaving age is just the time 
when the State should be at greatest pains to see 
that its young folk keep up their physical activities. 
Some go into employment of an active kind, but 
far more leave school for lives in which healthy 
exercise forms no conspicuous or essential part. 

Evening News, 
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The Arch- Wobbler 


By Kim 


HE more we see of Mr. Baldwin’s political 
manoeuvres the more evident it is that the 
principles of Conservatism as such never 

enter his head. It is doubtful if he grasps the 
fundamental meaning of all the great and uplifting 
principles for which Conservatism stands. 


He is by nature a wobbler who deals in political 
wares, buying and selling anything and every- 
body so long as it keeps him in office. As a good 
many of the public are ignorant of the science of 
ruling a great Empire, and accordingly are likely 
to be wobblers also, he has a following, but there 
are in addition a far greater quantity of electors 
who despise wobblers, who loathe their mealy- 


mouthed sentiments, and refuse to vote for . 


nominees of the wobblers who are put up as 
‘‘ National ’’ candidates. Thus it happens that in 
the by-elections from 40 to 60 per cent. of the Con- 
servative voting strength would not take the 
trouble to record their votes and when the 
opportunity occurred, as at Wavertree sometime 
ago, worked and voted for the Conservative 
and anti-Baldwinite candidate, Mr. Randolph 
Churchill, who with a little longer time would 
probably have won the seat. 


Astonishing Situation 

Mr. Baldwin as a wobbler is naturally easy prey 
to those who recognise how to turn him to account. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1931 had come to the 
absolute limit of his tether ; for his Government had 
brought the country to the very end of its 
resources and a major crisis resulted. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, discredited ,by the entire 
nation, should have paid the penalty and retired 
into obscurity like most of his followers. But not 
so Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. He was astute 
enough to recognise in Mr. Baldwin a man of the 
very Clay he could mould into his particular shape, 
and so we arrived at the astonishing situation that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald prevailed on Mr. 
Baldwin to agree that he should be Prime Minister. 


For nearly four years we have had a Govern- 
ment kept in power by 461 Conservative members, 
a few “‘ National Liberals ”’ and a little group of 
thirteen MacDonaldites. During that time the 
controlling power of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
exerted through his wobbling chief lieutenant Mr. 
Baldwin, has resulted in a succession of measures 
of Socialist flavour. A country under a huge Con- 
servative majority that has allowed the nation’s 
defences to deteriorate to their present condition 
is enough to make Disraeli, Salisbury, and other 
great Conservatives of the past, turn in their 
graves. India, the great pivot of the Empire, is 
being given to her enemies, and everywhere our 
Asiatic and African Empire is cracking. The Free 
Trade Liberal Mr. Runciman has been allowed to 


make ducks and drakes of our home produce, 
because the anti-Conservatives were opposed to a 
duty on foreign meat, bacon, eggs, milk and the 
like. If we had had a strong Conservative Govern- 
ment since 1931 our prosperity and security would 
have been epoch making. 

Some persons may say, however, let us draw the 
line at this point. Whatever the shortcomings of 
the ‘* National’? Government, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is no longer Prime Minister. Mr. 
Baldwin now holds the reins of power. Let us 
see. At Himley Halla fortnight ago, Mr. Baldwin 
told his audience that the Conservative Party were 
not going to be suppressed, but all the same he 
thought it was fair to allow the “ National ” 
Socialists—the MacDonaldites—to fight some of 
the Conservative seats, whose members were 
retiring. What about the Conservative electors, 
who make them Conservative seats? Are they to 
vote for men whose views on the Empire, on 
National Defence, on agriculture, and on capitalism 
are anathema to them, because Mr. Baldwin has 
been got at? Are they to be bought and sold like 
a pound of cheese because Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his chief manager, Lord de la Warr, demand 
them? The truth is they cannot hold the thirteen 
seats they possess at this moment. At least eight 
of the thirteen are so insecure that nothing short 
of a miracle -will save any of them. At the next 
General Election, any Conservative seat offered to 
a MacDonaldite will be a free gift to the Socialists. 


Shattered Remnant 


There is no such thing as a National Socialist 
Party, and Mr. Baldwin’s efforts to galvanise it 
into some semblance of life, merely to maintain the 


’ fiction of a National Party, are those of a wobbler 


under the malign influence of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, a disruptionist and internationalist, 
who still remains in the Cabinet to whisper into his 
ear. When Mr. Ramsay MacDonald discovered 
last week that by Mr. Baldwin’s reconstruction 
of his Government his shattered remnant would 
hold only six posts instead of seven, there was the 
very devil to pay. Three of them are in the 
Cabinet, and four hold minor posts. Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd, who has served Mr. Baldwin faithfully 
since 1931, a young man of ability and industry 
and a good speaker, was to have been Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald put 
his foot down. He demanded his price. So a 
quite unknown M.P., who has not been in the 
House for twenty months, was dug out and Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd must whistle for a post. That 
shows who wears the breeches despite the eye- 
wash to which we have been treated. There is 
less than one MacDonaldite to every thirty-five 
Conservatives and yet they hold seven Ministerial 
jobs—by sheer blackmail. 
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HEAT WAVE 


By Hamadryad 


It’s a great deal too hot 
To get peeved unduly. 
If Europe’s in the melting pot, 
It’s got nothing on yours truly. 
It’s far too oppressive 
To wax aggressive, 
Or anger vent, 
Though it’s misgoverning us crooly, 
On the Government. 


I should only perspire more 
If I allowed my heated imagination 
To dwell on Sam Hoare. 
I should positively drip, 
If I once began 
To wonder why Stan. 
Gives me the pip; 
I should come out in prickly heat 
From head to feet, 
If I allowed my prehension 
To dwell, let us say, 
On Ramsay’s avowed intention 
To go on a special mission to the U.S.A. 


In any weather 

I should get hot under the collar 

To think that Ramsay had gone 

To Washington 

To blether 

About the pound and the dollar, 

To rush in 

Where Stanley so expensively trod, 

And Norman (Monty), 

Though his mien is jaunty, 

Keeps a sharp eye on his cufflinks and pin, 
And double-tarred twine round his wad. — 


Even if it were cool, 

[ should still regard as a fool 

The Tory 

Who swallows that story 

That there’s no knowing, 
If we don’t keep the National Government going, 
When the nation 

Will find itself under Socialist domination. 
What a spineless, weak-knee’d lot 

The Tories must be, if they’ve got 

To be bolstered up by Rads 

With Free Trade and other fads. 


And the Ramsays, fils et pére? 
But there, 

It’s much too hot, as I said, 

To get in a lather 

About politics and all such futile things. 
Let us rather 

Think about something nice, 
Cool springs, 

And lying on mountain grasses, 
And ice 

Clinking in tall glasses, 
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Child Welfare Russia 


By M. B. 


” CCORDING to a report in the Russian 

newspaper Nowoje Slowo published in 

Berlin, 10 children have been shot in 
Russia as counter-revolutionaries. The newspaper 
(says the Exchange) states that they were the 
children of employees of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way who returned with their parents to Russia when 
the railway was sold to Japan. They were sent to 
Russian schools, and, it is stated, they often com- 
pared their new life unfavourably with the life they 
formerly led in Harbin, and also complained of 
hunger. Many of them were arrested and ten (says 
the report) were sentenced to death on the ground 
that their talk threatened the Government.”’ 

The above paragraph, which appeared in the 
Daily Sketch on June 18th, has not been generally 
published or taken much notice of, for the Press 
seem to be singularly unwilling to report anything 
which might %e detrimental to the self conferred 
good name and standing of the Soviet Government. 
Has England become more callous, or is this 
attitude of disbelieving indifference due to 
Ministerial influence? A few years ago the fact 
that children had been condemned to death and 
executed would have aroused a storm of horrified 
indignation, and the country that had perpetrated 
such a hideous crime would have been ostracised 
and severely censored, but now the report is 
accepted calmly, is hardly commented on, or merely 
noted with an exclamation of disgust, and then 
banished from ‘the mind and forgotten. And yet 
England prides herself on her care for Infant’s 
Welfare. London boasts of its happy children in 
the parks and gardens. Poets and writers extol 
the joys of childhood. Artists paint pictures of rosy 
cheeked babies. The N.S.P.C.C. collects funds 
from willing helpers for its invaluable work. And 
all the time discussions for cementing new alliances 
and friendships with the U.S.S.R., where child- 
‘hood is martyred, continue ! 


Terrible Scourge 


Have people already forgotten the tragedy of 
Russia’s deserted Children? Have they accepted 
the Soviet’s bland announcements that this terrible 
scourge has been wiped out? The story of those 
hordes of deserted children has been often told, 
but the memory of the public is criminally short ; it 
prefers to forget or disbelieve those things which 
are unpleasant to contemplate, and the horrors of 
the famine of 1921-22 when the whole of Russia 
starved, are indeed so appalling that they hardly 
bear thinking of, and it is hard to believe that there 
can be any truth in them in this so-called civilised 
century. 

The official statistics declare that there were round 
about six to eight million deserted children in 
Russia in 1922, some of them orphans who had lost 
their parents when the Germans advanced into 


Russian territory during the war, others, much 
younger, who had been cast out at the beginning 
of the famine, others again whose parents had been 
killed by the Bolsheviks. Wandering in bands 
from town to town, hiding in cellars, in ruined 
houses, deserted shops or empty railway trucks, 
starving, filthy beyond belief, covered with vermin, 
vicious, reduced to utter savagery, the state of these 
children defies all description. There is definite 
evidence that they stole the bodies from the 
cemeteries for food, that they murdered each other 
and ate the flesh of their victims and that they way- 
laid other children to their hidden lairs, and killed 
them. 

Forced at last to take action the Soviet Govern- 
ment started asylums and colonies for the children, 


whose number in 1925 had dwindled from six or. 


eight millions to only a few thousands, this almost 
unbelievable drop giving one to suppose that either 
millions of children had died from disease, starva- 


‘tion and exhaustion, or that the Soviet had not 


been meticulously truthful in their statistics. 


Hiding the Truth 


In 1927 an official communication was issued 
that there were no deserted children left, but this 
statement can be taken to be the usual boastful self- 
glorification with which the U.S.S.R. attempt to 
bluff Europe, and hide the true conditions existing 
in Russia, for more than once since then, para- 
graphs have appeared in the Russian papers, des- 
cribing bands of homeless children roaming the 
country, stealing, begging, diseased, indescribably 
degraded. Meanwhile, too, the state of those 
children forced into the colonies and asylums of 
the Soviet was deplorable and terrible stories have 
been told of the conditions under which they live. 
Beaten, starved, held under cold water, forced to 
lie without clothes or bedding, as a punishment for 
disobedience or revolt, many of them have died, 
though the exact numbers have never been dis- 
closed, and, as the findings of the Special Tribunal 
held in 1927 to enquire into the conditions, were 
never published, it “is doubtful whether any 
appreciable amelioration has been achieved. 

In his book ‘‘ Deserted’ Monsieur Vladimir 
Zenzinoff, who in his youth was an ardent Com- 
munist, but after the revolution fought with the 
White Armies against the Soviet, states that the 
most terrible thing about this question is the moral 
consequence. ‘‘What,’’ he asks, ‘‘Will become of 
these children who have left the normal paths of 
life and survived such miseries ? What is to become 
of the hundreds and thousands of children who have 
grown up, and must enter life after a childhood 
given up to depravation and crime? ”’ 

Nowadays the Soviet take pride in their modern 
and well organised schools, in the apparently 
healthy, happy children they parade in front of 
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foreign visitors and journalists. But these 
children are educated in the spirit of communism, 
they are taught to love the workers, to hate the 
middle class, to despise old age, to ridicule 
Religion, to defy the authority of their parents. 
‘“ The child must be socialised. It must not be 
allowed to enter too deeply into the hearts of ‘its 
parents, for that might revive the institution of the 
family.’’ This is the invariable statement of all 
Bolshevik writers on this question, and it is 
repeated over and over again with wearisome 
sameness. 

Have these children any real childhood? They 
know no home life. The shadow of the G.P.U. or 
Ogpu, rests on them from their birth, dogs their 
footsteps, listens to their prattle, watches them at 
play, follows them to work. If they show any 
affection for their mothers and fathers they are 


immediately removed. If they disobey any of the 
laws and commands of the Soviet they are pitilessly 
punished. If they complain of conditions they 
are imprisoned, perhaps shot. The above para- 
graph mentions ten children who have suffered in 
this way, but many more have in reality been con- 
demned during the last few years, though the fact 
has been hushed up and not allowed to be 
published. 

The secrets of Russia are unfathomable, and for 
those who love a quiet, peaceful mind had better 
not be questioned or explained ; but sometimes it is 
necessary that these quiet, peaceful minds should 
be disturbed, and it is time that England should 
realise the truth about the U.S.S.R. whose friend- 
ship is being—according to one newspaper— 
courted so assiduously by the Governments of 
Europe. 


What Government 


By Robert Machray 


HE man in the street, that is, the average man 
among us, is an easy-going, good-natured, 
well-intentioned and honest person, and at 

this time of the year is keener about the weather, 
sports and holidays than anything else. He is, 
however, much more interested in foreign affairs 
than he used to be, but at present, as for some 
time past, he has the greatest difficulty in under- 
standing at all definitely their direction and 
meaning. 

In foreign affairs especially it is natural and 
indeed inevitable for him to look to the Govern- 
ment for leadership—or at least for some kind of 
guidance, the clearer the better. Does he get it? 
He does not. He did not get it from the 
MacDonald Government, and he is not getting it 
from the Baldwin Government. Of late he has 
heard often and often of something called collective 
security; only the other day, on taking office Mr. 
Baldwin told him that British foreign policy was 
directly associated with the League of Nations, 
which is supposed to be the very embodiment of 
that species of security. 

Now the poor fellow discovers from the papers 
that in the view of France and Italy, to say 
nothing of other States, the new Naval Agreement 
our Government has entered into with the German 
Government is a breach, or at any rate a disavowal, 
of collective security, and is another blow aimed at 
the League! He sees that there surely must be a 
certain amount of truth in this accusation, for Mr. 
Anthony Eden, now cumbrously styled Minister 
for League of Nations Affairs, was rushed off no 
sooner than the agreement was made to explain to 
Paris and Rome that this was quite an exceptional 
case and so on and so forth. 

So far as the actual figures are concerned, the 
most that can be said is that they might have been 
worse. If Germany had insisted on 50 per cent. 
instead of 35 per cent. of the British naval tonnage 
what would have been the attitude of our Govern- 
ment ?—what in truth could be its attitude? Are 


the Army, Navy and Air Force of this country so 
strong and powerful. that they could have been 
thrown into the balance ? 

As regards submarines a report, which we hope 
is well founded, has been going the rounds to the 
effect that the Admiralty regards this type of war- 


‘ship as very much less formidable than it was 


proved to be during the Great War; it is even 
asserted that the danger can now be met and dealt 
with effectively, without loss of time. The pre- 
cariousness of our food supplies in time of war 
must, however, never be forgotten, nor, for that 
matter, the fact that Germany has been and con- 
tinues taking steps to make herself quite self- 
contained. 

There are besides two points about this Naval 
Agreement that should be noted. The first is that 
the agreement is declared to be permanent; one 
Government spokesman went so far as to say it 
was good ‘‘for all time.’’ That is ridiculous 
language; no diplomat would talk in that way; 
that no treaty is eternal is to him the merest 
commonplace. The Naval Agreement with Ger- - 
many is itself the burial of part of a treaty—the 
Treaty of Versailles. And has Germany been a 
respecter of treaties? This being not the case, 
would it not be right for our Government to develop 
and get on with its own naval programme? 

That question brings up the second point: our 
Government asserts that the result of the Naval 
Agreement will be the limitation of naval arma- 
ment, and that this will fit presently into a general 
disarmament plan. Never was there anything that 
seems more unlikely, to judge from what is going 
on to-day in naval shipbuilding abroad. France 
and Italy have already made this perfectly clear ; 
voices are also being raised with the cry that 
England is abandoning the Baltic, and Poland and 
other States bordering on that sea will perforce 
have to build to meet the German menace in that 
area. What really looms ahead is a race in naval 
armaments. 
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Air Defence Lessons 


By Boyd Cable 


RITING this in advance of the R.A.F. 
Display on June 29th, I can hardly fore- 
tell how much the public will learn from 

one item of a ‘‘ sham fight ’’ in the air between 
raiding and defending forces; but, knowing the 
plans of the programme, I can venture a good 
guess. Quite unintentionally, however, a forma- 
tion of French bombers paying a friendly visit to 
an R.A.F. station on June 17th, and a friendly 
escort of R.A.F. fighters going out to meet and 
fly back with the visitors, did offer a lesson of 
which much more ought to be heard. 

I know enough of the programme plans, and 
also of the practice and rehearsals, to be very sure 
that the audience is sure of a thrilling spectacular 
performance and as fine an exhibition of formation 
flying and fighting tactics as has ever been 
staged.’” The means taken to broadcast the 
meaning of the tactics and movements of the forma- 
tions must also allow even the most uninformed 
on air fighting to follow the progress of the action. 
Whether the final result will be to awaken proper 
apprehensions in the minds of spectators of what 
an air raid would mean to the raided (on the 
ground) I greatly doubt. 


A Valuable Lesson 


For the success of the Display I hope the day 
will be as fine and sunny as it was last Saturday ; 
and I am sure that if there should be layers of 
clouds at only a few thousand feet up, the sham 
fight formations will do their first duty to their 
audience by carrying out their battle below those 
clouds and in full view of the audience. In this 
is the first weakness of such a performance as a 
means of educating the public to what an actual 
air raid would be, and how it might be met. The 
first aim and object of the raiders would be to keep 
out of sight of anybody on the ground (including 
anti-aircraft gunners) and in the air. Now for the 
lesson unwittingly conveyed by our friendly French 
visitors. 

The formation of twin-engined French bombers 
paid a formal visit to Northolt station in return for 
one made to France last year by one of our Squad- 
rons. Naturally, the visit was fully planned ahead 
and the plans made known to the station and 
Squadron acting as hosts. At 11 a.m, the visitors 
were reported to be flying over Cape Gris Nez, and 
the hosts promptly sent up a formation of Hawker 
Demons—one of our fastest interceptor fighters— 
to meet their visitors and escort them back to 
Northolt. Here weather conditions broke in to 
the nicely arranged programme. Crossing the 
Channel, the visitors found a thickening bank of 
cloud ahead of them with clear air apparently above 
and below. They elected to fly above the clouds, 
did so, made their way acctrately and without 
difficulty over country they could not see to a point 


over their objective at Northolt which they only 
saw—and were seen by—when they dropped down 
through the clouds above it. 

Our interceptors in the meantime had flown out 
below the clouds, searched in vain for any sight of 
the visitors, and—as I am informed by the press— 
were suddenly recalled by wireless information that 
the visitors were overhead. The somewhat dis- 
gusted ‘‘ Demons ” turned about and made for 
their ’drome at full-out speed, just in time to make 
an obviously belated arrival as (or after) the visitors 
came to earth. 


Artificial Conditions 


This is actually much more like the real thing 
and what we might expect in an air raid. _ It is 
true that, in actual war, the defenders would have 
been more constantly in touch with the ground and 
that sound-ranging and detecting instruments 
would have allowed the fact to be wirelessed to 
them that the “‘ visitors’? were at some height 
above the cloud belt. On the other hand, if it had 
been real war, the visitors would have preferred to 
make their trip on a dark and cloudy night instead 
of at noon on a nice day. 

The visitors’ ‘‘ raid,’’ in fact, took place under 
entirely artificial conditions, as the Display’s sham 
fight raid also does—only more so. The press as 
a whole were kind to the R.A.F. in making little 
mention of the failure of the Demon interceptors 
to intercept, and even the technical air press, which 
knew all the facts, forbore to “‘ rub it in.”’ But 
the personnel of the R.A.F. knew all about it, and 
were divided between feeling sore and feeling — 
amused about it. 

They, like everybody else at all informed on the 
present conditions of air defence, know exactly 
how and why the visitor-raiders arrived unescorted 
and un-intercepted. To keep the defenders in- 
formed of the height, position and direction of the 
bombers required the services of the A.A. ground 
defence units. Those defences being in the hands 
of our citizen-soldiers who were “‘ on duty” at 
their-own income-earning and income-tax-earning 
jobs at noon on a Monday, could not be “ on 
duty ’’ of A.A., so that the interceptors could only 
race hurriedly home hoping to be in time for lunch 
with their visitors. 

It was—looking at it in the friendliest possible 
spirit—rather a nasty let-down for the R.A.F. I 
can’t help wondering if our air visitors did not 
stage a deliberate “‘ leg pull” knowing what our 
anti-aircraft defences are (and are not) and showing 
them up by dodging the interceptor escort. I 
also wonder whether we could send four big 
bombers over to a designated air station in France 
—OR Germany—at high noon in mid-summer 
without an intercepting escort managing to meet 
them ? 
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Anomaly the Road 


By a Chairman of Quarter Sessions 


HE reference by the Lord Chancellor to the 
distinguished Law Revision Committee of 
certain ancient legal maxims for examination 

in the light of modern conditions, has led to a series 
of valuable and humane changes in the law. 

One of these maxims was Actio: personalis 
moritur cum persona—a personal action dies with 
the person. 

In ancient times, there were cogent reasons 
(which need not now be considered) for the adop- 
tion of the principle. But it has been found to 
work grave injustice. For instance, if a person 
were injured in a road accident, and died before 
his claim was actually heard by the courts, his 
claim was extinguished, nor could his executors 
or administrators continue it for the benefit of his 
estate, except in the very limited number of cases 
affected by the Fatal Accidents Act. And the 
result frequently was that, not only was a claim 
terminated by the death of the plaintiff, but the 
costs incurred in preferring the claim up to the 
time of death had to be paid by his estate. 

Thanks to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, this evil system was amended by the Law 
Reform Act of last year. 


EXPOSURE TO RISK 


There are other maxims, equally unjust, that 
ought to be similarly treated. Not the least of 
them is that which relates to the negligence of the 
drivers of vehicles engaged in the public service. 
The operation of the maxim exposes all his 
Majesty’s subjects to very grave risks. 


Some time ago, I heard the Postmaster-General 
describe the activities of his Department. Among 
other things, he stated that there were in fhe service 
of the Post Office upwards of 5,000 motor vehicles 
which covered over 50 million miles annually. 


It so happens that, by operation of the legal 
maxim applicable in the case, if one of those 
vehicles becomes involved in an accident on the 
road, the victims (however blameworthy the driver 
of the vehicle may be) would have no right of 
action against the driver’s employer—the public 
Department known as the General Post Office. He 
could, therefore, have little hope of securing any 
financial redress for his injuries. For he could 
only sue the driver personally, and as that driver 
is specifically exempted from the third-party com- 
pulsory insurance of the Road Traffic Act, there 
would, of course, be no insurance company behind 
him. 

What is true of the Post Office vehicles equally 
applies to all the other vehicles in the service of 
public Departments—be they Army or Navy lorries 
or other transport, or Government vehicles of any 
sort. And what makes the matter of grave import 
is that there are on the roads day and night literally 
thousands of these vehicles, 


The anomaly can best be indicated by a few 
illustrations :—, 


(1) A is in charge of one of these vehicles. He 
negligently injures B, the driver of a private car 
—or a pedestrian. A is not insured. B’s chances 
of getting compensation. are, therefore, remote. 

(2) B negligently drives into, and injures, A. B has, 
by law, to be insured. A, therefore, on proving 
his case, gets adequate damages. Indeed, as 
was shown in a recent case, even the Public 
Department employing A _ could successfully 
sue B. 

(3) Both A and B are driving public-service vehicles. 
One injures the other negligently. Neither is 
insured. The injured driver, therefore cannot 
recover against the other—except, of course, 
such daniages as the guilty driver himself may 
be able to provide. 


A LEADING CASE 

Again, a great deal of the work of the Post Office 
is done by private contractors. But this general 
immunity does not apply to them. So if a person 
is injured by the negligent acts of the servants of 
one of these contractors, he may obtain damages 
through an insurance company. A citizen’s right 
to compensation thus depends upon the caprice of 
Fate. If the work of the Post Office (or any other 
Department) is being done direct by that Depart- 
ment itself, there is no compensation. But if the 
same work has been hired out to a private con- 
tractor, the injured person would receive damages 
for his injuries. 

Seventy years ago, a citizen sought to make a 
Department liable for the negligence of its servants. 
But he got no compensation. Instead, he got 
immortality in becoming a Leading Case which 
confirmed the principle now under discussion. 
Later, an attempt was made to recover compensa- 
tion from a Government Department in respect of 
a wrongful act of a subordinate official. But it 
was held that no such action would lie. 

If a person is injured on the road, it would be 
poor consolation to him to be told that, as the 
vehicle that nearly killed him was in the service 
of a Public Department he could recover no 
damages, but if he had been so fortunate as to be 
injured by a private vehicle he would probably be 
awarded a thousand or two by the courts. 

The simple position now is that, in so far as the 
vast number of public-service vehicles and their 
drivers are concerned, members of the public obtain 
none of the benefits provided for them by the 
compulsory insurance provisions of the Road 
Traffic Act. And if (as so often happens) any of 
them are injured by one of these vehicles, they will 
have no legal right of action against the employers 
at all, and the only thing they can hope for is an 
ex gratia payment by the Department involved. 

Surely, such a circumstance should invest the 
person affected with an enforceable claim; it is not 
a case for mere charity which may, or may not, be 
dispensed according to the whim of an official, 
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The New Turkey's Dictator 


By Edith Picton-Turbervill 


USTAPHA KEMAL who is now known as 
The Ata Turk lives a somewhat secluded 
life, and he appears to have no social life 

at all. Work, and again 
work, is what he lives for. 
He sees few foreigners. 
Indeed it is not easy 
for anyone to interview 
Mustapha Kemal. With a 
small percentage of those 
who recently attended a 
Conference at Istambul 
(Constantinople) I have 
been among the favoured 
few. ‘* What did he say 
and what did he look 
like ? ’? has been the ques- 
tion put to me by many 
people since my interview with him. 


In his slow measured way he had a good deal to 
say. We represented the organised women of 
many nations, and I had the privilege of talking 
to the man who has had the courage at’ one stroke 
to give women a complete equality with men. 
Think of it! Women, who ten years ago wore the 
veil and lived a life of complete seclusion, are now 
not only voters in Turkey, but also sit in Parlia- 
ment. His faith in women and what they can do 
is so great that it has taken progressive women 
quite by surprise. 


Mustapha Kemal 


A Great Feminist 


‘* Women,”’ he said ‘‘ must work with men in 
every department of life, if a nation is to rise to 
its best.’’ Now that phrase “‘ in every department 
of life’’ proves Mustapha Kemal to be the 


greatest of all feminists. It sounds strange that . 


this man of war, this General who has achieved 
such victories on the battle field, who has proved 
himself to be a man of steel, should be a feminist ! 
Nevertheless, it is true, and his great faith in 
women has almost forced them into public life. 
Though a man of war for the liberation of Turkey 
from foreign control he now passionately desires 
the peace of the world. ‘‘ Women of Turkey ”’ he 
said ‘‘ will join now with women of all countries 
to secure peace amongst the nations of the world. 
Before, when they were not free, they had no 
power, no influence; now they will use it in the 
cause of peace.”’ 


When he said women should work with men in 
every department of life, I could not help think- 
ing of my own country which, though it is con- 
sidered a progressive country, still debars women 
completely from the influential posts in many of 
our Government departments. 

The Ata Turk objects to being called a Dictator ; 


he denies that he is one and works through his 
council and through Parliament. It had been 
rumoured that as women now in Turkey have an 
equality with men it was his intention to dissolve 
the Turkish Women’s Union. He looks upon 
these special women’s Societies as a part of an old 
regime and now no longer necessary. Theoretically, 
I think he is right, practically, wrong, but I can- 
not discuss that now. However, I spoke to him 
about it, and how as a Member of Parliament I had 
found the women’s organisations most useful in 
promoting and studying bills for the social welfare 
of the people. Showing—I am bound to say—no 
great value to my argument, he replied ‘‘ That is a 
matter my Council decides.’? You see he will not 
admit to being a dictator. ‘‘ My Council ”’ 
decided, but we all know how his Council is 
influenced ! 


“Only a Beginning” 


What did he look like?’ I am asked. His 
face is not by any means the strong brutal one 
people think. Indeed, but for his eyes, it has a 
kindly appearance. Broad face, broad nose, not 
a ruthless mouth at all, but his eyes are steel grey, 
hard and without expression. No matter who talks 
with him, his face is set and betrays nothing. 
Indeed, only once did I see a flicker of a smile. 
That was when I told him that the visit to his new 
city and to himself had given us very great 
pleasure, he replied ‘‘ Et moi, aussi Madame.”’ 


He was dressed immaculately and conventionally 
in a morning suit that fitted perfectly. He spoke 
of the new city which he has built and is still 
building at the foot of the hill upon which Old 
Ankara is set. In the last ten years he has built 
this new city with large dignified Government 
buildings, a magnificent peoples’ social centre, 
schools and colleges, all in the most modern style. 
In view of the fact that Turkey, after seven years 
war—the Balkan war was just before the Great 
War, and war with Greece immediately after—was 
poverty stricken and bankrupt, this new Ankara 
is little short of a miracle. I spoke to him with 
admiration of it, and he replied ‘‘ It is only a 
beginning.” 


Only a beginning! These words from a man 
who has achieved so much. He defied the Great 
Powers after the war and got his way. He 
gathered together the broken Turkish army and 
defeated the Greeks. He abolished the Sultan, he 
even abolished the sacred Caliphase, he abolished 
the harems, and out of it all has risen a new 
Turkey. Only a beginning! His words quoted 
above reveal his faith in the future, and what can 
be accomplished when women work with men in 
every department of life. 
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“Order the Bath” 


By Horace Wyndham 


N July 3a ‘‘Thanksgiving Service,’’ attended 
by the King, as Sovereign of the Order, and 
Knights Grand Cross of the Bath, will be 

held in Westminster Abbey, to mark the re- 
opening of the Henry VII Chapel. This will be 
followed by an installation, carried out with 
traditional pomp and pageantry, of a number of 
Knights newly admitted to the Order. 


The ‘‘ Most Honourable Order of the Bath,’’ 


which ranks as the fourth among the different 
Orders of Chivalry in England, has its affairs 
administered by certain responsible ‘‘ officers.’' 
These are the Great Master and Principal Knight 
Grand Cross (a position held by the Duke of 
Connaught since 1901), the Dean (always the Dean 
of Westminister), the Bath King of Arms (Genera! 
Sir Walter Braithwaite), the Registrar and 
Secretary, the Genealogist, and the Gentleman 
Usher of the Scarlet Red. 


CONSTITUTION OR ORDER 

The Bath is said to have been instituted by 
Henry IV at his coronation in 1399, to relieve 
the pressure on the ranks of the still older Garter. 
This, however, is questionable; and it had cer- 
tainly become practically obsolete after the deat! of 
Charles II. In 1725, however, George I re- 
established it; and appointed a batch of thirty-six 
Knights, each of whom was held to have qualified 
by performing distinguished military service on 
the Continent. After Napoleon had been crushed, 
the ranks were further opened, ‘‘ to commemorate 
the auspicious termination of the long and arduous 
contest in which the Empire has been engaged; ”’ 
and in 1847 a Civil Division was added. There are 
now three separate classes (1) Knights Grand 


Cross, (2) Knights commander, and (3) Com-. 


panions. Members of the senior division (G.C.B.) 
must not be below the rank of major-general or 
rear admiral, and K.C.B.’s are restricted to 
colonels in the Army and captains in the Royal 
Navy. The non-military recipients (C.B.’s) are as 
a rule highly placed members of the Civil Service ; 
and of one class or another the total number is now 
approximately 1,500. 


The insignia accompanying the Order of the 
Bath vary with the grade of the recipient. The 
principal items are the Badge, Star, and Collar. 
For the military division the Badge consists of an 
eight-pointed Maltese Cross of gold and enamel, 
with three imperial crowns set between replicas of 
the Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle, encircled by a 
laurel wreath and the motto, Tria juncta in Uno in 
the border; the Collar is of pure gold, weighing 
30 oz, linked together by gold and enamel knots; 
and the Star has a “ glory” of silver flames. 
Companions have to do without a Star, being 


restricted to a Badge. On “‘ Collar Days”’ this 
Badge is worn suspended from the neck; and at 
other times it hangs from a red ribbon across the 
right shoulder. On the death of a Knight Grand 
Cross, the Collar has to be returned to the 
Registrar, but the Badge and Star may be retained 
by the relatives as heirlooms. In addition to the 
insignia, there are also the ‘‘ robes.’’ These con- 
sist of a mantle, surcoat, under habit, cap, white 
satin breeches, black shoes, and golden spurs. The 
mantle is of red silk, lined with white, and has a 
replica of the Star embroidered on the left breast ; 
and the cap has a tuft of white ostrich feathers. 


INSTALLATION CEREMONY 


When originally founded the Order of the 
Bath was appropriately named, for the actual 
ceremony of bathing had to be undergone by a 
newly admitted candidate. Thus, a bowl of water 
was poured over him; and for several hours he was 
attended by ‘‘ two grave and ancient Knights,” 
whose special mission it was to ‘‘ inform, instruct, 
and counsel him touching the Order and Feats of 
Chivalry.’’ After this there was a religious service, 
followed by a banquet, ‘‘ with sporting and danc- 
ing and minstrels making merry.’’ On the con- 
clusion of the feast, the novitiate was given a 
solemn warning as to his conduct: “ Sir, if you 
should do anything contrary to this Order of 
Chivalry (which God forbid!) I shall hack your 
spurs from your heels! ” 


Nowadays, things are done more simply. Yet 
the installation ceremony, which has not been 
carried out since 1928, is none the less impressive. 
It always takes place in the Chapel of Henry VII 
at Westminster Abbey, where, under the pointed 
arches of the roof, the banners of former Knights, 
with their crests, swords, and shields, are hung 
over their stalls. “‘‘ You shall honour God above 
all things,’”? says the Dean, when administering 
the oath. ‘‘ You shall love the King your 
Sovereign Lord, and him and his right defend to 
your power; and you shall ever defend maidens, 
widows, and orphans.”’ 


The Most Honourable Order of the Bath is pure 
and proud. Only once in all its long history has 
it been withdrawn from a recipient judged un- 
worthy to possess it. This was in 1814, when 
Admiral Lord Cochrane was deprived of the dis- 
tinction, on the grounds of complicity in a series 
of frauds on the Stock Exchange. It was, how- 
ever, not the gallant admiral, but a relative of his, 
to whom the guilt really belonged. In after years 
this miscarriage of justice was remedied ; and Lord 
Cochrane was reappointed to the Navy, from which 
he had been cashiered, and had the Bath restored 
to him, 
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Thieves Bazaar 


By “ Rozanne” 


N Quetta the Thieves Bazaar can, alas, be 


no more. 

Never again may I hope to wander there 
on the chance of unearthing some hidden treasure 
from among the heterogeneous collection of wares 
displayed to view. Wares amassed, some honestly, 
some dishonestly, by those who ply the kabari 
trade, insidiously haunting bungalows, ‘‘ Good 
price given, ‘ Memsahib,’ ’’ on a day when cash is 
unpleasantly low and rubbish has accumulated. 


The merchants of this kind of secondhand trade, 
sat, in those old Quetta days, cross legged in the 
sunshine, beside their little shops, smoking in- 
numerable bazaar made cigarettes, made of the 
foulest of tobaccos. There was always a sporting 
chance of finding something rare among the 
rubbish collected year by year, from those very 
bungalows, now lying devastated by the sudden 
earthquake in which the Thieves Bazaar too must 
have perished for ever, razed to the ground all in 
one quick tragic moment. 


Vain Argument 


Though I never came across any of my lost 
treasures there, purloined perhaps by some dis- 
honest servant, a great many of my friends used to 
declare that they have seen missing articles belong- 
ing to them exposed for sale. A spoon unless it 
holds a crest cannot easily be identified, no more 
can a lace scarf or a Sheffield plate sweet dish. 


In vain you may argue that it is yours since the 
holder declares he acquired it in honest cash trans- 
action from ‘‘E. Smith Memsahib”’ before she went 
home. Of course he may have done so in spite of 
your firm conviction it is yours because of a dent, 
yet dents on silver are common and silver spoons, 
sweet dishes and lace scarves are not exclusively 
yours, but are turned out in their hundreds. 


Old Yusaf was a great friend of mine and his 
shop in the corner of the square, such a familiar 
scene. I always felt that he would never be a 
master mind in acquiring other peoples goods 
through theft, but instead that he bought honestly 
from the departing Sahibs or from the 
Tommies’ wives. 


Dust of Ages 


In his old shop the dust of ages lay scattered 
on the miscellaneous junk piled high in the 
corners. The fear of an unseen curled-up snake 
alone kept me from exploring and rooting among 
the odd pots and pans, earthenware, broken chairs 
and ancient lamps, yet I always felt I might 
acquire, if I had the courage to look, something 
hidden there which would make me rich for life. 
Yusaf would promise me that some day he would 


clean and dust for me. ‘‘ Yes, to-morrow time, 
‘“ Memsahib,’’’ he would say, but somehow 


‘** To-morrow ’’ never came, and now, alas, never 
will. 


Such a collection of oddments lay within the walls 
of Yusaf’s ‘‘ Go-down.’’ There was an old 
Harrods’ catalogue, bought possibly by him for 
more pennies perhaps on account of its size than 
the little first edition of poems I picked up for a 
song, hoping some day they might be valuable. 
This I shall now keep and treasure myself, the only 
link I now possess with that far away sunny spot, 
a memento and a memory of old Yusaf and of that 
day when he pressed Harrods’ list upon me wonder- 
ing greatly why I should prefer the smaller book 
to the ‘‘ plenty reading ’’ of the larger volume. 
I had not the heart to undeceive him though I did 
not buy it from him. 


Tragic Memories 


Poor old Yusaf. He probably lies buried among 
the goods and chattels, his bright yellow turban 
wound tightly round his head. His old wrink'ed 
face will never welcome me again to our pleasant 
pastime of bargaining. What too has happened 
to Abdul, the light of his heart, the small scrap of 
a grandson, who was to carry on the trade? Has 
he gone too? Lost among the dust and bricks and 
broken oddments of the kabari shop, where does the 
Harrods’ store book lie? 


So many things I bought from Yusaf rise in my 
mind as I picture the ruins of that one time pleasant 
spot. Those green vases, which held, in the 
springtime, sprays of the famous Quetta cherry 
blossom, looted by my mali (gardener) from the 
empty dwelling next door; they came from old 
Yusaf’s store, as did the torn screen and the deck 
chair. Innumerable things adorned the occasional 
tables in our drawingroom. Once I picked up a 
lovely ‘little green Buddha. It took many days 
before Yusaf came down to the price I offered, all 
I could afford to give, but when he did I knew I 
had obtained a real bargain. 


Alas, the little heathen god went to adorn the 
bungalow of a brother officer as a wedding present 
for we were hard up as usual and could not run to 
the cash required for a really nice gift. That link 
with old Yusaf and those happy Quetta days has 
gone for ever, just as the place has gone and with 
it poor old Yusaf and Abdul and his little pro- 
truding tummy and large dark eyes. The Thieves 
Bazaar remains but a memory—a picture from the 
past which can no longer be reviewed with pleasure, 
but instead with the horror and sadness which 
must always accompany the thought of so great a 
tragedy. 
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RACING 


Great Tnumphs and 
Tragedies 


By David Learmonth 


T is always something of a tragedy when a 
I great horse is beaten, and, however much 
one’s interests lay in the opposite direction, 
one’s elation is tempered with sadness. Such were 
the feelings of every true racing man when Bran- 
téme succumbed at Ascot. As Englishmen we 
naturally wanted a home-bred horse to win; but 
we could not escape a feeling of regret that 
yet one more illusion had shrunk into a 
materialisation of lesser stature, that a horse 
whose greatness was accepted by everyone had 
limitations after all. 

That we saw thé real Brantéme at Ascot I will 
not believe. His trainer, Lucien Robert, said 
afterwards that the horse could not have been right, 
and his form compared with that of the greatly 
inferior Denver II seems to confirm this. On the 
other hand, now that the race is over, I am very 
doubtful if he would have beaten Tiberius over the 
Cup course however well he had been. 

It was one of those races which keys one up toa 
high pitch of expectancy. In the paddock Tiberius, 
comparatively massive, walked placidly round and 
round. Brantéme, a stockily-built pony, scarcely 
larger than Hyperion, was a lather of sweat. 


PRETTY POLLY’S DEFEAT 

A bad sign from the beginning. Knowing ones 
began to shake their heads. Then the race, after 
which it was said that Brant6éme failed to respond 
and was beaten about the time when they turned 
into the straight; but it did not take an exceptional 
pair of glasses to see that Bouillon was never com- 
fortable on him most of the way round. 

So another page of racing history was written. 
There are many of such pages and, as I turn them 
over, memories of great successes and great failures 
come back. They were not always connected 
with great horses; more often the horses were 
thought to have been great until after the event and 
subsequent running proved the form to have been 
correct. But this has not always been so. 

Long ago Sir James Buchanan, as Lord 
Woolavington then was, thought he had the 
Derby already won with Mountain Apple. Report 
had it that he had the celebration dinner 
already ordered. But the _ horse finished 
in the ruck, and I was told afterwards that he had 
a vice for which no cure had been found. 

There was little to cry about in this case, for there 
was every reason to believe that the horse would be 
a failure at the stud. But very different was that 
tragic occasion when Pretty Polly journeyed to 
Longchamps to contest the Grand Prix. Whether 
the journey had upset her, as seems probable, will 
never definitely be known. The filly was beaten 
by a bad French horse, and a very despondent lot 
of Englishmen bargained with the juggernauts to 
take them back to Paris. 


The French were not so broad in their outlook 
in those days, and they spared no pains to rub in 
our defeat. Many sneering insults were hurled at 
us in the pésage. It was too good an opportunity 
to humble the conceited English, who thought they 
were the only people who could breed racehorses. 
But a few of our countrymen got a bit of their own 
back by pointing out quietly that we had not 
crowed over the French in such a fashion when 
their hope had been defeated in the Derby a few 
weeks previously. 


TEMPERAMENTAL HORSES 


Shortly after the war the defeat of The Panther 
at Epsom gave many of us a shock, though I did 
not back the horse myself, thinking him soft. Like 
Brantéme, he, too, was sweating the 
paddock, and there is no doubt that his 
highly strung temperament could not stand 
the crowds and that he was beaten before he went 
to the post. Whether he was really a good horse 
I do not know; but he did very well at the stud 
in the Argentine after Sir Alec Black had sold him. 

Racing history is full of such defeats. Sometimes 
they mean that a swan has turned out to be a 
goose, sometimes they are tragedies, sometimes 
inevitable because a good horse has met one better. 
Who will forget that epic Eclipse Stakes when 
Sceptre, was beaten by the great Ard Patrick? 
There were people who would have wept then, but 
Ard Patrick was probably the better horse at the 
time and it may be that one would have been 
more entitled to weep had _ he, instead, 
been beaten. But there is the other side 
of the picture, when a _ horse stamps 
his greatness indelibly on one’s mind by a smash- 
ing performance and one goes home with the 
tingling feeling that one has seen something of 
which one’s grandchildren will read. Sometimes 
the race stirs one’s own imagination more than 
that of the public, sometimes imaginations coincide 
and an unforgettable scene results such as Brown 
Jack’s last Alexandra Stakes. 

Troytown’s National stirred the imagination. 
He looked the part so well and, in spite of his 
impetuousness, his performance gave one the im- 
pression of greatness, every inch of the way. I 
think he was the best chaser we have had since the 
war, Poethlyn not excepted. And what scenes 
there were after that race, with the Irish struggling 
round and pulling hairs out of his tail! And then 
Paris, at the Prix des Drages. A pastern dropped 
on the wall—and finish. 

Yet, I am not sure that it was not in Paris that 
I saw the most impressive performance I have ever 
witnessed, when White Fang II gave the best 
hurdlers in France a couple of stone and slammed 
them by a hundred yards. 
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Eve in Paris 


HE Paris season is now at its height, each 
day being filled with engagements. On 
Tuesday the British Ambassador and Lady 

Clerk gave a banquet followed by a_ reception. 
Madame Dupuy the same night had entertained at 
dinner the Italian Ambassador to France, with 
Countess di Custoza, and the French Ambassador 
to Italy, with Countess de Chambrun ; she brought 
her guests on to the British Embassy, where a 
delightful evening was spent. Something original 
and amusing is always expected of the Hon. Mrs. 
Fellowes, whose costume ball fulfilled anticipa- 
tions, for her Neuilly villa had become Govern- 
ment-House in some Eastern land, and in_ its 
exotic atmosphere revelled beauties, veiled and un- 
veiled, Rajahs, and functionaries displaying fan- 
tastic orders. The hostess wore white draperies 
gracefully: her daughter, Countess de Casteja, 
looked strikingly handsome with an Egyptian 
head-dress; Princess de Polignac had adopted the 
fashion of long blue eyelashes; Lady Mend, 
lightly veiled, was a romantic Sultana, and Miss 
Elsa Maxwell, a formidable yataghan in her belt, 
called herself Chief-Eunuch. 


BITTER but bloodless conflict took place last 
week in the Champs Elysées. In the Hall 
of Le Journal, lent by M. Bailby for the occasion, 
had been placed parallel two rows of small tables : 
on one side of these sat grave, silent men facing 
their chess-boards and the enemy, who walked up 
and down making his devastating moves. It was 
a great event in the chess world, for Alekine, the 
champion, matched his powers against those of the 
best players in France and elsewhere, playing forty 
games simultaneously. 


The hall was crowded, the chief Clubs in France 
being represented: the ‘‘ chic ’’ Palaméde, whose 
Presidents are the Comte de Termont and Marquise 
d’Armaillé : the Potemkine and the Rive Gauche, 
which boasts the strongest players, etc. At 1.15 
a.m. the results were announced. Three games 
had been drawn (one with Signora Tonini, cham- 
pion of Italy) and six lost by Alekine, who proved 
victorious in twenty-seven. marvellous 
performance ! 

HE President of the Republic and the British 
Ambassador inaugurated last week an inter- 
esting Exhibition, ‘‘ The Visits of the British 
Sovereigns to France.’’ Housed at the charming 
Pavilion built for Marie-Antoinette by her brother- 
in-law, the Comte d’Artois, in the Parc of Baga- 
telle (later the property of Sir Richard Wallace), 
it contains souvenirs and pictures loaned by French 
museums and private collections. In these days 
of travel, it is hard to realise what an event was 
the visit of Queen Victoria to Louis-Philippe in 
1843. Not since the ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold”’ 


in 1520 had an English Sovereign been the guest 
of a French King. H.M. did not venture as far 
as Paris; she remained at Chateau d’Eu, enjoying 
her visit thoroughly; pictures by Lami, Dauzats, 
etc., show the festivities held in her honour. With 
the Prince Consort, H.M. visited the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1855, being entertained by the Emperor 
Napoleon III at St. Cloud. The furniture of the 
room she occupied is shown at Bagatelle, and jars 
on that dainty background, the huge bed being 
heaviest Empire style, canopied with yellow and 
red velvet, the Aubusson carpet woven in choco- 
late and magenta hues. There are delightful 
drawings of Edward Prince of Wales by the great 
caricaturist “‘ Sem’ and his portrait by Bastian 
Lepage, lent by the Louvre; also fine pictures of 
King George and of Queen Mary from the British 
Embassy. 


HE weather, hitherto, has been unkind to those 
who work and those who play. Hailstones 

as big as pigeons’ eggs have destroyed fruit-crops 
and made havoc in gardens, whilst tempests felled 
stately trees; in Paris, owing to rain and storms, 
many out-door fétes have been postponed. The 
““ Vray Mistére de la Passion’’ was given on 
Saturday in the Parvis de Notre Dame, and 
although the evening breeze blew chilly and rain 
threatened twelve thousand people assembled, fol- 
lowing the example of the undaunted President of 
the Republic, and shivered under their wraps until 
the splendour of the spectacle enthralled them, and 
they forgot their woes. Written in the 15th cen- 
tury by Arnoul Gréban, full of the religious fervour 
of his day, this drama was admirably staged 
against the background of the ancient Cathedral, 


and acted with reverence and consummate art. - 


M. Joubé as the Christ gave an unforgettable per- 
formance. 


HE Chamber has received the shock of its 
life. Members were absorbed in M. Rucard’s 
violent diatribe against the patriotic societies, thé 
Left applauding, the Right signifying disapproval, 
when suddenly the House became aware of a 
feminine form, young, slender, neat in beige tailor- 
made, walking along the legislators’ benches. How 
had she entered unperceived? Had she been 


" hidden behind a pillar, or leaped from the balcony 


where the public is allowed? Unabashed, she 
seated herself beside M. Varenne, whose patri- 
archal beard quivered with horror, and demanded 
to be heard. Thereupon the President rang his 
bell, and closed the session pending removal of its 
desecrator. This was effected by four large 
Huissiers, commanded by the Quaestor, who said 
later: ‘‘ I tried to make her see the gravity of her 
offence, but in vain; the girl was gentle but 
obstinate.” 
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HE information conveyed by the Ministry of 
Fisheries statistics for 1934 is interesting, 
but not encouraging. Admittedly there is a 

slight—very slight—improvement in prices for 

the trawl-caught fish, but so small is it that the 
actual! return to the fisherman is negligible. During 
the year 10,920,390 cwts. of fish were caught by 

British vessels—realising a total of £11,060,675— 

this giving an average price per cwt. of 20/3 as 

against 18/7 in 1933. An increase of 2d. per Ib. 

In round figures, therefore, the trawler owner now 

gets 2d. per Ib. instead of 1$d. 


This increase is attributed to the quota system 
imposed in 1933, but how true this may be is a 
matter of opinion. Sufficient it is to say that the 
quotas imposed are 90 per cent. of the average 
amount exported by each country for the years 
1930-31-32. A far more efficient method would be 
an increase of the 10 per cent. ad valorem tax on 
fish, the proceeds being ear-marked for some use- 
ful purpose to assist the industry either in re- 
search or in renovating the boats of small owners. 


Actually the foreigner gets a better price for his 
fish than our own men; in 1934 his average price 
per lb. was 24d. This difference is largely due to 
the foreigners’ fish being mainly high grade only, 
i.e., plaice, halibut, soles, but even so it seems a 
strange situation. I have heard it said that 
foreigners’ fish is in better condition than ours, 
which is not to be wondered at seeing that their 


Sad 


North Sea Fishing Fleet in a rough sea 


main fishing grounds are much nearer home than 
ours and in consequence fish is more quickly 
handled. However, the industry would be well 
advised to pay more attention to methods of pre- 
servation on the ordinary trawler. 


Treatment of Poachers 


While on the subject of our treatment of 
foreigners, it is interesting to note the different 
treatment meted out to poachers at home and 
abroad. During 19338 (figures for 1934 are not 
available) eight , anes vessels were apprehended 
for poaching and in each case a fine of £10 was 
imposed, plus the usual confiscation of gear and 
catch, while costs ran from 25/- to £8 15s. The 
other side of the picture is slightly different! 
Norway caught three English poachers. No. 1 was 
fined £256, a further £308 in lieu of confiscation 
of catch and £15 costs! No. 2 fined £195, £117 in 
lieu of catch, costs not stated; No. 3 was fined 
£253, costs £15. That is not all. Denmark caught 
one poacher, fine £225, gear and catch confiscated. 
But it is to Iceland we must award the palm, bun 
or what not. She caught two poachers. No. 1 was 
fined £1,364 and No. 2 £860, both losing catch 
and gear. 


Here we have a situation full of danger to the 
industry and to those it supports, one, too, in which 
action must be taken soon, or it will be too late. 
The figures in the table given below show the 
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ight our 
Fishermen 


quantities of certain fish caught by British trawlers 
only in the North Sea and it is at once obvious 
that there is a serious shortage in ‘‘ round ’’ fish, 
i.e., haddock, cod, etc. Now to the North Sea 
Trawler haddock is the bread and butter of its 
existence; in fact no haddock means disaster. 
Haddock admittedly vary in numbers from year to 
year—all fish do so, but for the last ten years there 
has been a steady decrease in the numbers of large 
and medium haddock, and during the past three 
years this has begun to be seen in the small as 
well. 


Cwts. 
1933 1934 + or — 
Haddock L 39,138 82,005 —7,133 
M 58,720 46,902 —11,728 
S 609,412 887,966 —211,446 
Cod L 182,860 167,554 —15,306 
M 117,411 118,226 —4,185 
S 856,080 256,272 ~ 99,808 
Plaice L 22,248 22,275 +27 
M 68,294 72,312 +4,018 
S 224,670 235,449 +10,779 
Skate 75,446 78,107 — 2,389 
Whiting : 169,947 167,164 —2,783 
Dabs 82,2538 35,609 +3,356 


N.B.—Figures refer to British caught fish from 
North Sea only. 


Many and varied have been the efforts made to 
conserve the piaice, but the more humble haddock 
has received no such attention—one presumes be- 
cause supplies were thought to be inexhaustible— 
but now we begin to see ominous signs. True we 
have now got a larger mesh to our trawls, and are 
forbidden to sell fish of less than 9} inches in 
length, but this is not enough. What is needed 
is a real close season for the fish during their 
spawning time, namely, December to March. 
There are two methods by which this may be 
attained, both of which would be much easier if all 
countries would co-operate. 


(A) The closing of spawning grounds by agrev- 
ment. This is impracticable, because of expense— 
marking, policing, etc. 


(B) The regulation of trawling gear—so that it 
would be impossible to fish the spawning grounds. 
This would be easy and would entail no expense 


and no increase of staff, as the gear would be put 
ashore in December and not re-issued until the 
season ends. There would be a terrible outcry 
amongst the fishermen, but I venture to think, that 
two or three years would -see the proof of the 
scheme. Fishermen are splendid men, but they 
will not think ahead; while they can catch a fish 
to-day the devil may have to-morrow! Years ago 
this attitude did not matter, as trawls could not be 
worked on the spawning grounds—which demand 
special gear—but nowadays it is very different. 


Bad as the situation is in the trawling section, 
the herring industry is infinitely worse. Despite 
the efforts of Herring Boards, and the Press, (who 
have done yeoman service in bringing the plight of 
the industry before the public) the price of herrings 
fell from 7s. 2d. per cwt. in 1933 to 6s. 7d. per cwt. 
in 1934. This works out at 3d. per Ib. to the boat 
owner! Out of it, they have to run the ship and 
pay the crew, so it is hardly surprising that many 
are ruined. Foreign markets are gone past ail 
recall, unless Russia suddenly reopens her gates, 
or, better still, pays her debts! 


No, the failure for 1934 is due to other reasons 
(a) shortage of fish which is an “‘ act of God *’ and 
is only to be counteracted by the discovery of some 
method of preserving fresh herring, so that stocks 
may be set aside in time of plenty and (b) the 
public’s seeming dislike of the most nutritious fish 
that swims. 


One part is due to the method of curing, which 
is vastly inferior to that of by-gone years— 
science has found quicker ways of attaining 
ostensibly the same end. Kippers may look the 
same, but they don’t taste it; a pot of liquid 
smoke and a brush will not give you the same good 
kipper, as good oak mush. The other part is at 
the housewife’s door. ~ Nowadays her ability as a 
cook is all too often directly proportionate to her 
abilities with a tin opener. The inference, I think, 
is obvious. 


Fish Large Medium Small 
Haddock ... aus 8 23 2 
Plaice 52 7 3} on 
Sole ast 133 13 114 
“Fresh Herring ... 3 market. 


* Sold: in bulk but not graded by size. 


One other reason for the failure may be laid at 
the door of the retailer, but this must apply to both 
herring and trawl fish. It is hard to write with 
due restraint and fairness on this subject. 


Glance at their figures tabulated above, and then 
walk down the road, compare them with the prices 
on any fishmonger’s slab. Remember, however, 
before you pass judgment, that there are transport 
charges, wages, rent, rates, etc., to be paid out of 
the difference in the price you read here and in the 
shop. Further, much fish is lost through weather 
conditions. Allowing for all that—the difference 
is fierce. Perhaps the less said the better, but if 
anything there be to say, let the public do the 
speaking for itself. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Baldwin's Back Door Tactics 


SIR,—Mr. Baldwin, in his speech recently-at Himley 
Hall, assured his audience that it was not in contem- 
plation to suppress the ‘‘ old Tory Party,”. nor would it 
“lose its identity or its name.” 

This deliberate statement cannot, however, be reconciled 
with a later sentence, wherein he suggested that ‘ where 
a Conservative member is about to retire it would be 
reasonable that the nominee of one of our allies might be 
considered to fill the vacancy.” 

It is to be noted that no guarantee was given that in 
the event of a return to Party contests, the then sitting 
member, be he a Liberal or a Socialist, would auto- 
matically retire as a future candidate and make way for 
a Conservative. 

No, Sir, it is quite obvious that it is the intention of 
Mr. Baldwin and those who act with him that a permanent 
so-called ‘‘ National ’’ Party shall be formed, and “‘ the 
old Tory Party ’’ shall cease to exist. Are Conservatives 
throughout the country content and willing that such a 
wanton betrayal. of their principles and ideals should be 
consummated? If not, there is no time to be lost, and 
active measures must be taken to frustrate Mr. Baldwin’s 
attempt to destroy the Conservative Party. 

The Conservative Party has been misled ever since Mr. 
Baldwin became its leader. He has already lost two 
General Elections, and is on the way to lose a third if he 
stubbornly adheres to his intention of appealing 
to the country for a continuance of the present adminis- 
tration. It is owing to Mr. Baldwin’s weakness as a leader 
that the Conservative Party has become to-day what 
Disraeli so well described as ‘‘ an organised hypocrisy.” 

A writer in one of the monthly reviews in 1911 admir- 
ably defined the condition of the Conservative Party as 
a ‘‘ body of opportunists who don’t believe in their own 
principles, and are only held together by the force of 
habit and a combination of fortuitous circumstances. 
Instead of politicians we want statesmen, and statesmen 
who have the courage of their principles, who will boldly 
carry the war into the enemy’s country, who will breathe 
life into the dry bones of Toryism, and, realising the 
many dangers of democracy, will design safeguards which 
will do something to create the feeling of confidence which 
is so necessary to the well-being of any community.” 

ERNEST JAMES. 

12, Hawthorn Road, 

Wallington, Surrey. 


National Nonsense 

SIR,—What has gone wrong with the Unionists? — 

We had a speaker at a Unionist meeting here who held 
forth on ‘‘ which kind of Socialist we were to vote for ”’ 
and when I asked what about a Unionist Government, 
said, it was out of the question now. ‘‘ No Foreign 
country would understand anything but a National 
Government ’’!! 

What are we coming to? 

Loch Goil, Argyll. 


The Real Italy 
[From Mr. G. R. Hall Caine, M.P.] 

SIR,—I have just returned from a visit to Italy, my 
first visit to that country since the war, and have been 
greatly impressed by the changes which have occurred 
in the interval. The critics of the Italian régime do not, 
I think, sufficiently appreciate that the new Italy is 
disciplinarian rather than militarist, and the influence 
of this is shown in the great improvement of the public 
services and in the relationships between Italian officials 
and visitors. 

I yield to no one in. my admiration for my own 
country and would not change it for any other; but 
we should recognise the merits of other lands, and I 
suggest it is a liberal education for anyone to pay a 
visit to Italy to see what is happening there to-day. 
House of Commons. G. R. HAL CAINE. 


N.O. 


Bolshevism Debunked 


SIR,—Having just read a book called ‘‘I Saw for 
Myself ’’ by John Brown, an account of which I had read 
in the Saturday Review, may I say how glad I am that 
Bolshevism has at last been debunked, and by a worker, 
too. 

It certainly is a book to be read by anyone wishing to 
know the real facts about Russia, and, speaking as a 
worker inyself, it shows that the conditions of the workers 
in this country are still second to none, irrespective of 
whether they are working or on the Dole. 

J. YOUNG. 

Highfield Drive, South Shields. 


Employment of Ex-Regulars 
[From Air Vice-Marshal Longcroft] 

SIR,—The young men now responding to the appeal for 
recruits for the Royal Air Force have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they will leave the Service fit and efficient 
and many of them skilled in a trade. 

It remains for employers -to recognise that ex-Regulars 
of the three fighting Services represent, in the words of 
the Prince of Wales at our recent 50th annual meeting, ‘‘ a 
type of man which they would be wise to employ in their 
own interests.”’ 

One reason for this is that the men are learning—as 
if they were at school—throughout their period of service, 
so that they remain more easily taught and more adapt- 
able than most civilians of their own age and can fit into 
a new job very quickly. They are alsoas keen as mustard 
and loyalty is ingrained in them. 

In the course of last year this organisation, which has 
branches all over the country, found 382,364 jobs for 
ex-Regulars ; with the co-operation of employers we hope 
to find even more this year. The greater our success, the 
happier the new recruits can feel about their prospects 
alter discharge. C. LONGCROFT. 

Deputy-President. 

National Association for Employment of 

Regular Sailors, Soldiers, and Airmen. 


Humane Trapping 

SIR,—Readers who sympathise with the Gin Traps 
(Prohibition) Bill, which was. defeated in the House of 
Iords on May 28 by a narrow majority, will wish to know 
what this Society, as responsible for the promotion of the 
bill, intends to do next. 

Our case consisted of facts carefully documented with 
evidence and we welcomed and fought for the proposal 
to have the bill referred to a Select Committee which 
would test those facts judicially. This was really the 
question at issue when the House divided on the motion 
for rejection of the second reading, and it was to prevent 
such a judicial examination that our opponents fought 
so heatedly. 

Since facts tend to prevail eventually over prejudice, 
we shall continue to make them known and shall seek a 
favourable oportunity for further Parliamentary action. 

May we express our deep gratitude to the press, to the 
peers who strove for the reference to a Select Committee, 
and to the humane Societies, Local Authorities, Chambers 
of Commerce, farmers, sportsmen and many others whose 
support has brought such an encouraging result to the 
first round of our contest. 

Pending abolition of the trap, a very great diminution 
of cruelty can be effected by popularising humane means 
(not ‘“ humane rabbit-traps ”’) for dealing with rabbits 
and rats. We strongly recommend the use of cyanide 
fumigation and shall be pleased to send Capt. W. H. 
Buckley’s report on this subject on receipt of a stamped 
foolscap. envelope. 

C. W. Hume. 
(Joint Hon. Sec.) 
University of London Animal Welfare Society. 
68, Torrington Square, London, W.C.1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Kensington Comintern 


SIR,—Your readers will be surprised to read that in 
this year of all years—the year of the King’s Silver Jubilee 
and the year in which the National Defences are once 
again being looked to, after a delay which sadly needs 
explaining—the Royal Borough of Kensington has refused 
permission to the Kensington Branch of the Navy League 
to hold an annual Flag Day in October for such a patriotic 
purpose. 

This permission has been granted in previous years 
for a succession of years. The restriction is alleged to be 
based on complaints about the number of street collection 
days. It is stated that there were four in one week on 
one series of occasions. 

That was pure mis-management on the part of the 
Borough Council and the Police. The Royal Borough is 
honeycombed with pacificists and supporters of the League 
of Nations Union. It seems to me that the attitude of 
the Borough Council cannot be too widely advertised 
amongst the inhabitants of Kensington. 

The prohibition is all the more outrageous, seeing that 
the proceeds of the collection would go towards the 
support of the Training Ship Stork—a kind of child of 
we which is doing admirable work amongst the 

ys. 

It is one thing to deprecate the necessity for National 
Defence, but quite another to obstruct National Defence. 
The loyal inhabitants of Kensington should clear the air 
and ascertain whether those responsible hail from 
Kensington or Moscow. 


YORKE Hiscorr. 
Kensington. 


The Great Silencer 


SIR,—What are the chief drawbacks in modern life ? 
Surely “‘ noise ’’ is one of the greatest. Who has not been 
unpleasantly aroused by the early morning jangling of 
milk bottles? A visit to the Noise Abatement Exhibition 
which is being held in the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, until June 30th, leaves me with the firm 
impression that rubber more than any other substance is 
one of the great factors in making modern life more silent. 

Among the exhibits in this display one notes rubber 
castors specially suitable for hospitals and similar institu- 
tions, semi-pneumatic rnbber mats, rubber wood blocks 
for road making, and pneumatic tyres for milk delivery 
vans and for land tractors ; and one learns that, again with 
the object of reducing noise, a special rubber cement is to 
be tested on a stretch of railway track. 

Future generations may well put it on record that Mr. 
Dunlop, the father of the rubber industry, not only helped 
to make all wheeled things move faster and easier, but 
they may also say of him, ‘‘ He made the world a quieter 
place in an age when industry and traffic threatened us 
with din.” ALGERNON ASHTON. 

22a, Carlton Vale, Maida Vale, N.W.6. 

[We understand that several other people, after inten- 
sive research, have come to the same conclusion.—ED. ] 


Fox Farming as a Profession 


SIR,—Among your readers there are no doubt many 
looking for opportunities of making a living on the 
land, to whom neither mixed farming, nor pigs and 
poultry offer any very great attractions. May I suggest 
that they consider the question of fox farming? 

I have found it a paying proposition, and, as the 
industry is still in its infancy, there is ample room 
for newcomers, provided they have, first, a certain 
amount of capital, and secondly, a ry omy for 
“‘ sticking ’’ the inevitable hard work and long hours 
associated with any agricultural pursuit. 

From my own experience — and I claim no special 
qualifications—I can say that the fox farmer who is 
prepared to take his job seriously will see as good a 
return from it as he is likely to get from any business 
into which he puts his money and efforts, and, into the 


bargain, have the joy of being his own master and 
living in the open air. 

I have found that with an expenditure of £2,000 a 
man can train himself and equip and stock a farm. 
Naturally, the more capital he has the quicker can he 
expand his farm to the limit he has set himself, and, 
therefore, the quicker will he get a return. 

A twenty-pair farm can be rn with the help of one 
boy, and after a couple of years should show a very 
good return on the money invested. It is useless to go 
into exact figures, as everything depends on the man 
who is running the place. 

A forty-pair farm, when the necessary experience has 
been gained, will naturally show a much bigger profit; 
but this is the limit of size which one man can supervise 
properly, and personal supervision is the first essential 
to success. 

Let me add this warning. While the market for fox 
skins in this country alone is capable of almost indefi- 
nite expansion, a fox farm is no use to the man who 
looks for quick profits and who is not prepared to 
suffer the discomforts of an all-day job all the year 
round. Foxes, like other livestock, have to be fed 
every day of the three hundred and sixty-five, Sundays 
and Bank Holidays included, and they have to be fed 
at regular intervdls. Only failure faces the man who 
is not prepared to recognise that. 

Given these qualities and the necessary financial 
backing, the industry offers real attractions. I should 
liké to commend it specially to the attention of the 
man retiring from one of the Services or from employ- 
ment abroad, particularly if, in addition to the nest 
egg he proposes to devote to the starting of his farm, 
he has a pension to see him through the early 
difficulties. 

C. W. Stack. 
Commander, R.N. (Retd.) 
Friningham Lodge, 
Detiing, Nr. Maidstone. 


Harvest in the North 


SIR,—If your critic found no humour in this play 
he is beyond help from me. Lancashire is full of it 
and Harvest in the North has a share of it. 

If the scene wherein Sam Renshaw bakes the bread 
and the later one wherein Peter explains that he laid 
out Josh Meadows with a poker because they quarrelled 
about astrology did not amuse your critic there is 
something wrong; but it does not inevitably follow that 
it is in the play. 

I did not, however, try to turn the tragedy that besets 
unemployment into complete comedy. 

James LONSDALE HuDsON. 

62, King’s Road, 

Wimbledon, S.W.19. 

[The poker incident, though naturally humorous to 
an outside observer, appears so because the character 
in the play does not himself see the ridiculousness of 
it.—Ep. } 


A Shocking Habit 


SIR,—As a correspondent recently referred to lipstick, 
please give me space to mention another revolting habit 
that has spread amongst the women here. I refer to 
crimson finger nails. : 

Painted nails have long been the fashion amongst the 
“lall bibis ” of the bazaars of the East, and it shocks 
the senses to see England’s young women adopting it. 
 Lall bibi ” literally means red woman, and is the name 
given to women who follow a certain trade. They are 
easily recognised by their scarlet lips and painted nails. 

It is coming to something when we see our young 
women copying the fashions of the disreputable section 
of bazaar society. Who has brought this atrocious thing 
to England ? J. H. Lara. 
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Saving Babies 


By Eric Pritchard, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
(Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National Baby Week Council). 


HE objects of the National Baby Week 
Council, which is celebrating its Nineteenth 
Anniversary from July 1 to July 7, are to 

arouse the public, by local and national propaganda 
efforts, to a sense of the importance of safeguarding 
infant life, to promote right ideas and ideals 
regarding parenthood and child welfare, and to 
increase facilities for safeguarding the lives of 
mothers and infants. 


The National Baby Week Council came into 
existence in 1917, when war was reaping a heavy 
toll on the lives and health of the nation, and 
among the many famous slogans which the Council 
adopted, the following proved to be one of the most 
_ popular: ‘‘ It is almost as dangerous to be a baby 
in Shoreditch as a soldier in Rlanders.’’ This 
reproach has now happily lost much of its 
relevancy, as Shoreditch, along with many other 
formerly ‘‘ black spots ’’ in the infant mortality 
map, has “ set its house in order.” 


At first it was thought that one week’s concerted 
effort in that year would be sufficient to stimulate 
the public conscience, but it was soon evident that 
the task of the Council was not finished in 1917, 
and that it must be continued indefinitely. 


Infant Mortality Rate 


Each year the Council chooses some particular 
aspect of the general problem on which to con- 
centrate its propaganda efforts. Last year the sub- 
ject selected was ‘“‘ The Best Ways of Making an 
A.1. Nation,’’ with special attention to the 
nutrition of expectant and nursing mothers, and of 
children under five years of age. This year the 
Council is concentrating on ‘‘ The Needs of 
Children from 2—5 Years of Age.’’ This subject 
will be discussed from every angle at the great 
annual conference which this year is being held 
at the County Hall, Westminster, from July Ist to 
July 3rd. 


During the nineteen years activity of the Council 
the infant mortality rate has fallen from 91 per 
thousand births to 59 per thousand for last year, 
a marvellous record. It is one which might have 
been less convincing if the death-rate had only been 
deferred to a later age period—i.e., to children from 
1—5 years of age, but, as a matter of fact, the 
mortality rate of children of these ages has also 
been immensely reduced—i.e., from 59 per 
thousand survivors to 26, a still more remarkable 
record. 


During this period the number of welfare centres 
has been increased from 700 to 2,765, an equally 
fine achievement. A further valuable result, in 
which the Council’s efforts have had some share, 
has been the conversion of the general practitioner’s 
outlook to preventive ideals. In 1919 the medico- 


political committee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, conducted on behalf of its members a special 
inquiry into the relationship of the maternity and 
child welfare movement to the whole aspect of 
infant mortality, and to the interests of the medical 


profession. 


Propaganda Work 


Although in its critical report this Committee 
made certain rather grudging admissions as to the 
value of the movement, on the whole it was 
definitely unfavourable, and would probably have 
been more so had it not been for the sympathetic 
intervention of Mr. E. B. Turner, who was Chair- 
man of this Committee, and was so favourably 
impressed with the evidence that he subsequently 
became one of the most active members of the 
National Baby Week Council, in the capacity of a 
member of the Executive Committee and as Vice- 
Chairman of that body. Within recent years the 
whole attitude of the medical profession to the 
welfare movement has radically changed. 

The Council has published and distributed no 
less than 2,000,000 propaganda leaflets and has 
helped to organise 7,000 local Baby Week cele- 
brations and similar local propaganda events. This 
means that during the last ten years an average of 
13.46 public propaganda events have been held 
every week. In 1934 there were no less than 1,056 
in different parts of the country. Wholesale pro- 
paganda work of this kind cannot be measured in 
terms of lives saved, but rather in terms of improved 
health for the survivors. 


The work of the Council is now no longer con- 
fined to this country, but extends its efforts through 
the length and breadth of the Empire, and the 
spread of the National Baby Week movement over- 
seas becomes every year more extensive and more 
gratifying to the parent association. 


Owing to the generosity of friends of the Council, 
valuable silver Challenge Shields are offered every 
year for the best Baby Week celebrations held at 
home and throughout the Empire by local com- 
mittees, whether statutory or voluntary. Other 
directions in which the activity of the Council is 
extended is in the promotion of competitions open 
to school children, school teachers, health workers, 
and parents. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining 
the ‘‘ Saturday Review’ from their news- 
agents, ask them to send a postcard to 
The Publisher, ‘ Saturday Review,” 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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New Books I can 
Reeommend 


By the LITERARY CRITIC 


AWRENCE is not the only instance of a 
famous man who was buried under a name 
he had assumed. 

Stanley, the great explorer of Equatorial Africa, 
was another. But while Stanley won fame and 
endured torrents of abuse under the name he 
adopted after his American benefactor, Lawrence 
took on the name of Shaw to disguise a too con- 
spicuous identity. 

Stanley had had far too unhappy an existence 
under his Welsh name of John Rowlands or Rollant 
ever to wish to revive past associations, and it was 
in his American name that he was re-admitted to 
British nationality which, legally, there is more 
than a little reason to doubt that he had ever lost. 

It was as an American journalist that he first 
paid a visit to Equatorial Africa, his ‘‘assignment”’ 
being the discovery of Livingstone ‘‘ dead or 
alive.”’ 

He had previously brought off a ‘‘ scoop” in 
the shape of the first news of the Magdala cam- 
paign—a performance that roused a considerable 
amount of jealousy in Fleet Street. 


Catchword for the Mockers 

When he announced that he had actually found 
Livingstone and proceeded to furnish proofs of 
the truth of his story, he was promptly dis- 
believed and in many quarters treated as an 
imposter. 

His famous greeting, ‘‘ Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sume,’’ was, Mr. Hird, his biographer, reminds 
us 

seized upon as something essentially ludicrous. From 

the newspapers it became a catchword in pantomimes 

and on the music-halls, 

Stanley was laughed at and abused throughout 
his career as an explorer, but his fame was founded 
on too solid achievements to be wholly at the mercy 
of his malignant detractors. His tracing of the 
Congo from its source to the sea must rank among 
the greatest feats in exploration, while his dis- 
covery of the source of the Nile settled an age-old 
problem. 


A Re-valuation of Rochester 

John Wilmot, 2nd Earl of Rochester, poet, 
satirist and boon companion of the merry monarch 
Charles II, author, too, of the oft-quoted lines, 

He never said a foolish thing 

And never did a wise one, 
has come down to posterity on the testimony of 
Pepys, Dr. Johnson, Pope and other writers as a 
rogue and rake who made an eleventh hour repent- 
ance that could scarcely wipe out all his many 
flagrant sins. 

Professor Pinto, armed with a mass of newly- 
discovered Rochester MSS., seeks to present us 
with a far more reputable and engaging personality 
than that which horrified the not easily shocked 
Samuel Pepys. 

He relies, too, on copious quotation from 
Rochester’s own poems and letters, so that his 


monograph is in a sense an anthology of 

Rochester’s best work. He finds in Rochester 
the Marlowe of the Restoration, one of those fiery souls 
whose terrible directness of speech and intensity of 
imagination frightens their contemporaries and succeed- 
ing generations and surrounds their memories with a 
cloud of mistrust and scandal. Like Marlowe, he 
should be recognised as one of the great adventurers 
in the world of the spirit. 


Reminiscences and Impressions 

Mr. Raymond Blathwayt has a great fund of 
amusing anecdotes on which he draws in his 
account of his varied experiences as chaplain, 
journalist and film actor. ‘*‘ Looking Down the 
Years ’’ reveals both a keen sense of humour and 
a gallant spirit in this eighty-year-old veteran, who, 
despite twelve years in a nursing home, can still 
find zest in life. 

A sympathetic, understanding mind and a rare 
gift for conveying colourful impressions—aided 
and abetted by Mr. E. H. Shepard’s fine artistic 
skill—have combined to make of Lady Fortescue’s 
‘* Perfume from Provence’? a book which will 
delight and fascinate its readers. 


Victorians as Readers of Books 

Miss Amy Cruse has brought a truly wonderful 
store of information to bear on the writing of her 
book on the Victorian reader. 

She has drawn her material from a vast variety 
of sources—biographies, auto-biographies, corre- 
spondence, novels, essays and periodical literature 
of the first fifty years of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

She has confined herself to the period 1837 to 
1887, because, as she says, after the latter date 
‘* the curious emanation known as Victorianism 
began to weaken and the ’nineties saw it on the 
way to being overpowered.”’ 

As to the influence of the Queen on the literary 
taste of those fifty years, Miss Cruse'‘says : 

‘ She set a high standard of morality; and her people 

responded by demanding books whose morality was 

perhaps over-emphasised. Her family life was well- 
ordered and affectionate; and domestic stories became 
the means of conveying those ideals of nobility and 
heroism which had been found previously only in wild 
and romantic drama. She had strong prejudices 
which she did not hesitate to make known; and this 
helps to account for the fact that the Victorian reader 
was more apt than any of his predecessors or successors 


to make a tremendous outcry when a book was pub- 
lished which offended his susceptibilities.” 


When Wives were sold in England 

Mr. Malcolm Letts has displayed a praiseworthy 
zeal in collecting foreigners’ impressions of Eng- 
land and Scotland down the centuries from 1500 
to 1830. 

Among the earliest of these is a letter from 
Erasmus paying tribute to the charms of English 
ladies ‘‘ divinely beautiful, the kindest and most - 
fascinating creatures in the world,” and eulogis- 
ing an English custom ‘‘ which it would be im- 
possible to praise too much. . . . Turn where you 
will, there are kisses, kisses everywhere.” 

Then at the opposite end of the collection is 
Madame d’Avot’s account of the sale by auction 
of a wife in Regency London :— 


‘A sailor appeared bringing in his wife to be sold. 
I saw this, I say. He led her in at the end of a rope 
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and she was auctioned publicly for the sum of three 
shillings. A crowd assembled immediately at the 
news of the sale, and the magistrates came too late 
to stop it. The purchaser entered into an obligation 
to feed the woman and see that she did not fall into 
want, and the vendor and purchaser then adjourned to 
a tavern to seal the bargain in gin and beer.” 


The Spirit of Ancient Crete 

Mr. Massingham’s new book represents an 
attempt to indicate what is wrong with English 
country life, which means for.him at least the very 
fundamentals of our national life. 

The exodus from town to country disturbs him 
because the vast majority of the migrants have no 
genuine bond with the country. 

This leads him by easy stages to a consideration 
of the past; the Icknield Way, which he can see 
from his windows, suggesting to him the thought 
that ‘‘ the pathfinders who made the Icknield and 
Ridge Ways, sown with their villages, earth- 
works, tumuli and consecrated places, came from 
a country whose people were the distant kinsmen 
of the great road-makers from the East ’’—the 
ancient Cretans. 


A fascinating theme which Mr. Massingham de- 
velops with great earnestness. 


The Enchantment of Danger 

Few writers to-day can claim the simple but 
effective mastery of words which gave to Mr. 
Charles Douie’s “‘ The Weary Road ”’ its special 
place among war books. 

Mr. Douie has now added fresh chapters to his 
autobiography in a volume called ‘‘ Beyond the 
Sunset.’’ Here he entertains his readers with 
lively accounts of his post-war experiences of men 
and things as Civil Servant, mountaineer, traveller, 
teacher and genial philosopher. He ends up on 
the characteristic note : 

“Those who think of life in terms of comfort and 
security may ignore the enchantment which the neces- 
sity of courage has for the minds of men, but its exist- 
ence cannot be denied. The privilege of the soldier in 
time of war, that splendid life of courage, fidelity and 
unswerving loyalty to friends, is the privilege of the 
seaman and the mountaineer at all times. Year by 
year the sea and the mountains take their toil; yet 
their lovers are faithful to them. 

“In the soldier’s creed victory and is reputed glitter- 
ing prizes fiud no place. The soldier knows well that 
the reward of courage is sometimes honour, but more 
often wounds and death. That is the real enchant- 
ment of war and to many it is overwhelming. In the 
realm of the spirit that which counts is not what a 
man gets but what he gives.” 


Two Good Novels 
Mr. T. Thompson presents us with a fine 
character study of a Lancashire lad who accumu- 
lated much “‘brass’’ only to lose it and incidentally 
find greater contentment. “‘ They Lived” is the 
story of the tragic lives and struggles of the 
Brontes, realistically and sympathetically told. 


SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS 
Biography: ‘‘H.M. Stanley ’’ (The authorised life of 


Sir Henry Morton Stanley) by Frank Hird (Stanley Paul, ° 


with 16 illustrations and 3 maps, 18s.) ; ‘‘Rochester : Por- 
trait of a Restoration Poet,’’ by Professor V. de Sola 
Pinto (Lane the Bodley Head, with five illustrations from 
original sources, 8s. 6d.). 


Reminiscences and Impressions: ‘‘ Looking Down the 
Years,’”’ by Raymond Blathwayt (Allen and Unwin, with 
10 illustrations, 12s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Perfume from Provence,” by 
Winifred Fortescue (Blackwood, with drawings by E. H. 
Shepard, 8s. 6d.). 


Literary: ‘‘ The Victorians and their Books,’’ by Amy 
Cruse (Allen and Unwin, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 


Country Life: ‘‘ Through the Wilderness,” by H. J. 
Massingham (Cobden Sanderson, with 31 illustrations, 
l5s.). 

Aeronautics: ‘‘ The Airman’s Year Book and Light 
Aeroplane Manual,” published under the authority of 
the Royal Aero Club of the United Kingdom, compiled 
and edited by Squadron-Leader C. G. Burge (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, 5s.); ‘‘ Pilot’s ‘ A’ License,”’ compiled 
by John F. Leeming, seventh and revised edition, (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, 3s. 6d.); ‘‘ The Air is our Con- 
cern,” A critical study of England’s future in aviation by 

various writers, edited by Nigel Tangye (Methuen, 6s.). 


Sport: ‘‘ African Adventure,”’ letters from famous Big 
Game Hunters, edited and annotated by Denis D. Lyell 
(John Murray, illustrated, 10s.). 


General: ‘“‘ As the Foreigner Saw Us,”? by Malcolm 
Letts (Methuen, with 16 half-tone Plates, 8s. 6d.) ; 
“ English Folk-Song and Dance,” by Iolo A. Williams 
(Longmans, Green and Co. English Heritage series, 
3s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Lighter Essays ” selected and edited by A. J. 
Merson, including essays by Addison, R. L. Stevenson, 
Sir Richard Steele, Oliver Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, 
Thackeray and Washington Irving (Longmans, Green 
and Co., 2s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The Rhythm of Children’s Features,” 
by Marcus Adams (illustrated by pen and ink and pencil 
drawings of hands and other features of Children by 
author) (Isaac Pitman and Sons, 16s.) 


FICTION 


“Song O’ Sixpence,” by T. Thompson (Allen and 
Unwin) ; “‘ They Lived ” (a Bronte novel), by Thornton 
Cook (Murray). 


This grand old tobacco enjoys in- 
creasing favour among the type of 
men who don’t change their tobaccos 
much. Of course, the tobacco 
makes the type. They don’t want 
to change ! 


Bishop’s Move 
SPUN CUT 
TOBACCO 


IN 1 & 2 OUNCETINS 1/1 THE OUNCE & 
Issued by Cohen, Weenen & Co., Ltd., 62, Commercial Road, E.1. 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Combating the Policy 
of Stint 


BEHIND the preliminary steps 

taken at Geneva by the dele- 
gates of Australia and New Zealand 
to secure League action to raise the 
consumption of foodstuffs lies the 
story of Dominion efforts to combat 
the theory of salvation by restriction. 


Australia and New Zealand are the 
prime movers in the scheme, upon 
which Mr. S. M. Bruce, High Com- 
missioner for Australia, has been 
working in London for some time 
with expert assistance. 


They aim to counter the policy of 
stint as represented by quota and 
other restrictive methods by inducing 
the nations, in the first instance, to 
link their health and agricultural 
administrations. 


Dependent almost entirely upon 
their exports of raw material and 
foodstuffs, Australia and New Zea- 
land realise that their agricultural 
expansion can be achieved only by 
increased consumption. The paradox 
of malnutrition and theoretical over- 
production existing side-by-side has 
induced them to compose their differ- 
ences on points of detail in an effort 
to bring together the world’s great 
producing countries to raise inter- 
national standards of living. 


Support from other Dominions is 
already assured. League officials, 
impressed by the scheme, have 
promised their assistance in bringing 
its virtues before the next Assembly. 

When Sir Frederick Stewart, 
Federal Under-Secretary for Re- 
employment, outlined the Australian 
and New Zealand proposal at Geneva, 
he was speaking with the full 
approval of the Australian Cabinet. 


Too much wheat, and people going 
short of bread; too much meat, and 
many people unable to buy it, con- 
stitutes a challenge to the great food- 
stuff-exporting nations. 


Australia and New Zealand realise 
that their proposals will take a long 
time to put into effect, and that they 
must be exploited over a long term. 
But they have, in the past few years, 
seen too much of the tragedy of rich 
lands underworked and good food 
unsaleable to be impatient in the pro- 
pagation of their scheme. 


The first point—the provision of a 
link between the hitherto watertight 
compartments of health and agri- 
cultural administration, so that the 
nutrition of children and the poor 
might be provided for out of the paper 
surpluses of primary production on 
a national basis—is an idea capable 
of vast expansion. Its elementary 
logic does not appear previously to 
have been brought lore inter- 
national assemblages. 


Empire Diary | 


June 29—The Duke and Duch- 
ess of York attend the Founder’s 
Day celebrations at the Barnado 
> hal Model Village at Barking- 
side. 

Royal Air Force Display at 


: England v. South 
Africa, at Lords. 

June 30—Prince of Wales at 
thanksgiving service for mem- 
bers of the British Legion in 
Berkshire, at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 
I—Canada Dominion 


y. 

Service at 12 (noon) at St. 
Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside. The 
High Commissioner hopes to 
attend. Preacher: The Most 
Reverend A. U. de Pencier, 
D.D., Archbishop of New West- 
minster and Metropolitan of 
British Columbia. ; 
Dominion Day Dinner at 
Grosvenor House, at 7.30 for 8 
p.m. The High Commissioner 


Indian Empire and Eastern 
Garden Party at Hurlingham. 
July 2—Meeting of the Society 
for the Preservation of the 
Fauna of the Empire, at the 
Royal Geographical Society at 
30 


.30 p.m. 

Reception by H.R.H. Princess 
Alice, Countess of Athlone. 
Chairman, the Rt. Hon. The 
Earl of Athlone, K.G. Captain 
C. W. R. Knight will show his 
new nature film “African 
Adventure.” 

July 3—Aldershot Show in 
the Rushmoor Arena: Military 
Displays; Horse, Hound and 
Dog Show; Empire Exhibition; 
Army Vocati Training Dem- 
onstrations (ends July 6.) 

Lady Des Voeuxr, Honorary 
Controller of the Overseas 
League, “ At Home” to Over- 
seas members at Vernon House. 

July 4—At 2.30 p.m., at the 
Imperial Institute Cinema, lec- 
ture ““Nyasaland”’—Mr. A. G. 
Hodgson (Prov. Commr., Nyasa- 
land). Illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

Annual General Meeting of 
the Mothercraft Training 
Society (Babies of the Empire); 
under the auspices of the Over- 
seas League. Cromwell House, 
Highgate Hill, at 3.30 p.m. : 

July 5—Royal Empire Society 
Luncheon of welcome to dele- 
gates from the Parliaments of 
the Empire, at the Hotel Vic- 
toria, Northumberland Avenue, 
at 1 p.m. Sir Archibald Weigall, 
K.C.M.G., presiding. 

The Royal Empire Society has 
chartered the’ Aberdeen and 
Commonwealth liner Esperance 
Bay, for a three days’ cruise 
from London to Spithead, for 
overseas visitors to the Naval 
Review. Those wishing to join 
the cruise should communicate 
with the R.E.S. 


Threat to Australia's 
Wool Industry 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


NDER the economic stress which 
prevents her importing her full 
requirements of raw wool, Germany 
has lately made great developments 
in the production of artificial wool, 
in which a large percentage of wood 
pulp is used. 

Coupled with the falling-off in 
Germany’s purchases of wool from 
Australia because she has not the 
foreign credits with which to pay for 
it, the position has caused much con- 
cern to exporters in the Common- 
wealth. 

Germany is willing to barter her 
manufactured goods for the class of 
wool she can get only from Australia, 
but no enthusiasm has been shown 
there for trade on other than a mone- 
tary basis. 

** Wollstra,” as the artificial pro- 
duct is called, is no new develop- 
ment. Little would have been heard 
of its expansion to a commercial 
footing if Germany’s financial 
position. had been less serious, for 
the German textile firms do not con- 
ceal their preference for the ‘“‘ real 
thing.” 

Knowing the willingness with 
which Germans will make sacrifices 
in the national interest, thoughtful 
Australians are anxious to avert the 
prospect of the substitute coming 
into such general use that a people 
which does not readily let go of an 
idea will continue to use it, even if 
the time comes when they are able 
freely to import wool. 

Mr. A. E. Heath, Representative in 
London of the New South Wales 
Government, recently sent to his 
Premier a report on the situation 
which has caused the ‘“ Wollstra ” 
menace to be taken far more seriously 
in Australia than before. 

His mission of investigation has 
been followed by several other busi- 
ness men and politicians. Latest of 
these is Mr. R. L. Butler, Premier of 
South Australia, who on his return 
from Germany, told me :— 

“The use of artificial wool, par- 
ticularly for women’s clothing, gives 
cause for uneasiness. Certainly it 
justifies extensive propaganda deal- 
ing with the advantages of woollen 
goods. 

“| inspected the mills at Leipzig; 
there is no doubt that Germany, by 
scientific means, has improved the 
quality of “ Wollstra.” This makes it 
essential that Australia should use 
every effort to retain this valuable 
market for her primary 
product.” 

Mr. Butler added that, in com- 
parison with other Dominions, 
Australia had done practicaily 
nothing to promote trade on the Con- 


tinent by personal contact. 
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THE LITTLE CHAP AND HIS HUGE STEED. 


Enough governtnenta! horse-power to draw a load fcrty times his size, and still he keeps on feeding 1! 
[With acknowledgments to Montreal Star 


Canada Over-governed 
By J. Randolph Oliphant 


| the Old World we are accustomed 

to think that over-government is 
one of the defects of the New World. 
Now comes such a prominent paper 
as the Montreal Daily Star (Lord 
Atholstan’s property) to support the 
view. 

In the accompanying cartoon, Mr. 
Racey, the Star’s clever cartoonist, 
indicates the extent, as he sees it, of 
that over-government. 

Uncle Sam has 49 Parliaments, one 
for each of his 48 States, and the big 
Federal machine at Washington, 
which seems to beat Candda to a 
frazzle. 

But if Canada has only ten Parlia- 
ments, one for each of its nine 
Provinces and the central one at 
Ottawa, it must be remembered that 
it has only one-twelfth the population 
of the United States. Canada has 
thus one Parliament for each million 
people, while the United States has 
one for each two and a half millions. 

Mr. Racey’s idea, that Canada has 
forty times as much government as 
required, obviously implies that its 
ten Parliaments would suffice to look 
after the welfare of four hundred 
million people. That is a serious 


accusation, water it down as one may. 

Even allowing for the licence 
granted a professional humorist—far 
in excess of poetic licence—there is 
no doubt at all that Canada carries a 
load of legislative expenses enor- 
mously greater than is justified by 
the present condition of the country. 


WHERE SCRAPPING COULD BE 
DONE 


The remedy for over-government is 
to scrap some of its machinery. Four 
Provincial Legislatures in Canada 
should be wiped out forthwith, two 
in the extreme east and two in the 
extreme west. 

In the east the Maritime Provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island should amal- 
gamate their three Parliaments. The 
people there number less than those 
in Birmingham or Glasgow, and are 
not much more numerous than the 
citizens of Manchester or Liverpool. 
Can you imagine three Parliaments, 
three Lieut.-Governors, and _ three 
everything in the legislative line, to 
carry on the affairs of any one of 
those cities ? 


Canada’s ‘‘ Maritimes” know very 
well that they are over-governed. 
Each of their three Provinces would 
be willing to unite with the others if 


only the capital city could be within 
its own borders. That is the crux of 
this problem. How can it be solved, 
so that two of the present-day capital 
cities would be satisfied to recognise 
the third as their centre of Govern- 
ment? 


In the extreme west the position is 
analagous. The Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
—have three Parliaments between 
them for a population pretty much 
the same as in the Maritimes situate 
on the Atlantic Coast. They have 
about as much need for three Parlia- 
ments as a dog has for three tails. 

Assuming that the dictates of 
common sense prevailed, and that 
four Provincial Parliaments should 
thus disappear, the position would 
then be that Canada would have five 
strong Legislatures to manage the 
political business of its five 
geographic sections, with the Ottawa 
Parliament over all. It would also 
have only five Lieutenant-Governors 
instead of nine, and other important 
curtailments tending towards 
economy and efficiency in adminis- 
tration. 

These five sections would be east 
to west the Maritimes, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairies, and British 
Columbia. 

The M.P.’s who foregather on 
Parliament Hill could be reduced by 
25 per cent. as a minimum, with 
corresponding reductions in the Civil 
Service. 

Rearrangement of the representa- 
tion at Ottawa would, of course, call 
for an amendment to the British 
North America Act. 


THE URGE OF HIGH HOPES 


Ten Premiers for ten million people 
is, of course, Gilbertian. The comic 
opera possibilities would indeed 
strike Gilbert and Sullivan, were 
those gentlemen in the flesh to-day. 
Five Provincial Premiers, under the 
scheme suggested, would be fair and, 
perhaps, essential. 

Canada is a huge country, some 
thousands of square miles larger 
than the U.S.A., and one day it must 
have a large and prosperous popula- 
tion. Possibly Mr. Lloyd George 
was right when he visualised a time 
when there would be 200,000,000 
Canadians. 


The setting up of four Provincial 
Governments west of the Great Lakes 
was based on the sanguine expecta- 
tion that the Prairie Provinces would 
grow tapidly into vast and wealthy 
communities. It was not wholly an 
unreasonable expectation. The world 
must have bread. Canada’s great 
granary could supply that bread in 
abundance. But the arrival of 
economic nationalism has frustrated 
those hopes. 


As all ‘that has happened could not 
have been foreseen, Canadians are 
not to be held too strictly to account 
for their unmeasured optimism. 
Censure will be justified only if the 
fail to adjust their politics, their 
economics and their finances to the 
new conditions, 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


V1lIl—From the Hulks to Botany Bay 
By Professor A. P. Newton 


Peng the whole life of the first 

British Empire, from the 
foundation of Virginia in 1606 to the 
outbreak of the American Revolution 
in 1776, one of the regular sources of 
recruitment for the labouring 
population of the Colonies was found 
in the transportation of reprieved 
criminals across the sea. 


_ It became a regular practice to 
reprieve many of those who had been 
sentenced to death for the less serious 
crimes, and to hand them over to con- 
tractors to be transported to the 
Colonies across the Atlantic. 

This transportation became a 
regular business in the hands of 
speculators who bargained with the 
justices in charge of the various 
gaols and disposed of the prisoners 
to the planters when they landed in 
the Colonies. 

Naturally it was to their interest to 
deliver them in as good condition as 
was necessary to obtain a good price, 
but the voyage was always one of 
terrible hardship to the poor convicts. 

Luckily the ocean crossing to 
Virginia and Carolina whither most 
of them were consigned, as a rule 
did not take more than six or seven 
weeks, and it might even be looked 
back to as comparatively bearable 
during the long years of servitude on 
the plantations. 

Though there was no opportunity 
of escape from hard and incessant 
labour, and only the most fortunate 
could hope to win through to ulti- 
mate freedom, the system after all 
was a little advance towards mercy 
for the convicted, and shows the 
gradual growth of humane feeling. 

With the outbreak of the revolution 
in the American Colonies, they were 
closed to the transportation of British 
convicts and althongh many of the 
planters in the South tried to secure 
the continuance of the trade after the 
war to supply the lack of cheap 
labour from which they were suffer- 
ing, public opinion in the North, 
which had never taken transportees, 
was wholly opposed to it, and the 
convict ships that were sent across 
the Atlantic were compelled to return 
to Great Britain with their human 
cargo undischarged. 

The Government were seriously 
alarmed at the accumulation of con- 
. victed criminals in the gaols and they 
were strongly pressed by Parliament 
to find a cure for the dangers of 
epidemic disease which were threaten- 
ing London and many parts of the 
country from those centres of con- 
tamination. 

The terrible ra; n 
their cells and 
carried out by those who had to 
appear for their trials to their advo- 
cates, the juries and even the judges 
who had to try them, 


Botany Bay in 1788. Convict ships of the first fleet 
standing in the roadstead 


The accommodation for those con- 
victed had been insufficient even 
while it was relieved by transporta- 
tion to America as well as by the 
gibbet, but by 1778 it had become 
utterly impossible to cram any more 
prisoners into Newgate, the Fleet or 
any of the various other prisons in 
London, and the Government there- 
fore decided to cope with the problem 
temporarily by sending those who by 
custom would be reprieved from the 
penalty of death to imprisonment on 
old ships’ hulks moored in the Lower 
Thames. 

The merchants who had previously 
contracted for transportation were 
willing to take up contracts for the 
maintenance of the convicts in the 
hulks, though they grumbled that it 
was almost impossible for them to 
make a reasonable profit. 


The new system went on unnoticed. 


by the public for two or three years, 
but horrible stories began to leak out 
across the Kentish or Essex marshes 
and it gradually became known in 
Parliament that the hulks were 
nothing but floating hells of disease 
and terror whence contagion both 
moral and physical must gradually 
permeate the body politic. 

The American Colonies had gone 
for good and neither Canada nor 
Nova Scotia, which still remained 
within the Empire could possibly 


* absorb convict labour. 


In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment turned to proposals that had 
been made to them to send the con- 
victs to West Africa, and more than 
one ship-load of unfortunate men 
and women were sent out to rot 
among the pestilential mangrove 
swamps of the African rivers. 

Even at this distance of time it is 
impossible to read the poignant 
stories of the results without a 
shudder, and it became clear at once 
that no solution of the horrid pro- 
blem could be found in the tropics. 

But away in the Southern Hemis- 
phere, Captain James Cook and Sir 
Joseph Banks had revealed the exist- 
ence of a fair and temperate land at 


the very Antipodes. It would be 
impossible for any convict to escape 
thence and bring his contagion back 
to England, but he might find on 
those fertile shores opportunities to 
raise himself by his own labour to a 
condition when his freedom might be 
restored to him. 


These were the inducements that 
determined Lord Sydney, then Home 
Secretary, to expend the considerable 
sum necessary to send out a convict 
expedition to Botany Bay, the site 


Captain Philip, founder and first 
Governor of convict settlement of New 
South Wales, 1788. Note in his hand 


‘a plan of the barracks he built at 


Sydney. 


pointed out by Sir Joseph Banks as 
most suitable for the new settlement. 
But when Captain Arthur Philip 
arrived there in command of the 
expedition in 1788, he found it quite 
unsuitable and moved on instead to 
the shores of the magnificent harbour 
of Port Jackson, where he founded the 
port called Sydney after the Home 
Secretary who had sent him out. 


The rest of the story of New South 
Wales is generally familiar. 
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Inlaid Highways 


NEW type of road which is being 
successfully developed in 
Southern Rhodesia is attracting the 
attention of road authorities in all 
parts of the world. 


Not.only does the new system pro- 
vide a cheaper road, but according to 
Rhodesian experts gives road-users 
a more profound sense of respons- 
ibility. 

Consisting of twe strips, two feet 
wide and spaced two feet nine inches 
apart, the system offers an entirely 
new conception to rural road con- 
struction. The strips are constructed 
by digging two trenches along the 
centre of a gravelled road and filling 
in the cavity with grouted bitumen 
macadam which, being well rolled, 
provides a level dustless surface. 


The success of the system was out- 
lined by Mr. Chandler, the Chief 
Road Engineer of Southern Rhodesia, 
before a gathering of South African 
Municipal and Divisional Council 
Engineers. 


Some ten years ago, he pointed 
out, most of the so-called roads in 
Southern Rhodesia were merely 
tracks made by the pioneer wagons. 
To-day there were 2,500 miles of 
gravelled roads. 


-In Southern Rhodesia there are 
usually two tracks on which the 
vehicles travel, and in the wet season 
it is usual to see the remainder of the 
road covered with grass. This was 
common to most countries where the 
climatic and _ traffic conditions 
approximate to Southern Rhodesia. 


The conditions caused him to 
question the necessity of a full 18 
foot roadway to accommodate a few 
vehicles a day when: such a road 
width had demonstrated its capacity 
to carry 2,000 vehicles a day. More- 
over, when such a width is built, 
funds did not permit maintenance. 


Imperial Opinions 
“‘Tf the Union wants friends 
in the world then it must stand 
by Great Britain and the Com- 
monwealth. Don’t let these go, 
because who are the others ?”’— 
General Hertzog at Capetown. 
“There is plenty of money 
now. All that so need do is 
to instil confidence in the 
much-abused capitalists who 
happen to own this money, 
and so enable them to do— 
what they very much want to 
do—make more money by lend- 
ing it freely to captains of 
industry and leaders in trade 
who also want to make more 
money by stoking their fur- 
naces and filling their 
shelves.””—Montreal Star. 


“In many parts of the 
country thé Native is three 
times as rich as he was four 
years ago.’’—Mr. P. E, Mitchell, 
Chief Secretary of Tanganyika. 

‘* That, in the opinion of this 
House, a seaside home for 
Rhodesian children is a national 
concern.”—Words of a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by 
the Southern Rhodesian Parlia- 
ment. 


“When our loyalty’ is 
attested by a person of such 
complete sincerity as Mr. 
Lyons, it is hard to estimate 
the gain in sympathy and 
understanding between Aust- 
ralia and Great Britain. It is 
much easier for the average 
Englishman to think of 
Australia in terms of Mr. Lyons 
than in abstract terms of a 
remote Commonwealth, or a 
country of wool and wheat— 
and meat.—Sydney Morning 
Herald. 


these circumstances,” Mr. 
Chandler - said, “if the travelling 
public only uses 4 feet of the 18 foot 
road provided, give them that 4 feet 
of roadway constructed with a good 
durable all-weather surface. The 
experience to date shows that up toa 
traffic density of 200 to 500 vehicles a 
day, including heavily laden steam 
wagons with trailers, using the strip, 
there is no appreciable settlement of 
the sub-grade. 


“This new type of construction 
inculcates in the road-users a sefise 
of responsibility towards fellow 
motorists far more profound than has 
been the case in the past. It can be 
stated quite definitely that up to a 
traffic density of 250-500 vehicles per 
day, a single set of road strips can 
accommodate the traffic just as 
speedily and with hardly any more 
driving skill than is the case with 
the orthodox full width road.” 


A Film of Rhodes 


THE Government of Southern 
Rhodesia is assisting a British 
film unit to make a picture based on 
the life and achievements of the 
country’s creator, Cecil Rhodes. 


Nothing is being left undone to 
make the film authentic in historic 
detail and convincing in scenic back- 
ground, while many hundreds of 
Matabele warriors will make up the 
ranks of ‘‘ supers.” 


Many of the shots are being made 
in the heart of the Matoppo 
Mountains, where the great pioneer 
lies buried, and the transport diffi- 
culties which the producers have had 
to overcome have been formidable. 


Walter Huston, the well-known 
film actor, who has just come to 
England, is to take the part of 
Rhodes. 


LATEST EMPIRE 
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SIR CLAUDE DE CRESPIGNY 
By R. Stuart Palmer 


HE world of sport has lost a great figure by 
the death of Sir Claude Champion de 
Crespigny who in April reached the great 

age of 88. As an instance of his marvellous 
vitality and recuperative powers, a few years ago 
when he had had so bad a heart attack that prayers 
were offered for him in the church, a neighbour 
who put off calling to enquire for nearly a week, 
when he did come, found Sir Claude punching the 
punch ball. 


In his dressing room he had a punch ball and 
rowing machine always ready for use, and guests 
in the neighbouring room have been known to 
wonder at a curious rumbling noise early and late, 
which was this athletic octogenarian rowing for ten 
minutes or so before breakfast or before dressing 
for dinner. 


_ - Sir Claude was universally known to the general 
public, and stories of his prowess at this or that 
sport would go round. Some stories, indeed, such 
as that of his offering a fiver to any tramp passing 
the door who cared to stand up for so many rounds 
with him have become historical, but a less gener- 
ally known story is that of him and his two sons 
finishing the first three in a steeplechase, the 
father leading, as was right. 


Sir Claude was a great specimen of the finest and 
toughest sort of Englishman. Having served in 
both the Navy and Army, he had retired from the 
latter when fighting broke out on the Nile, much 
to his disgust. He, being determined to go, man- 
aged to do so as a special correspondent, some say, 
for one of the sporting papers. But his great love 
was sport, riding, steeplechasing and boxing. 

He was one of the chief pioneers of ballooning 
in this country and one of the first men to cross the 
Channel by air. His worst accident was from a 

balloon which smashed him up far more than any 
of his numerous falls in races, in fact his left leg 
was never quite the right shape again, which how- 
ever did not stop him from walking up to London 
one night after dinner, about 50 miles, to verify a 
statement which he had not a book in the house to 
prove him right. The hall porter at the Carlton 
Club was much surprised to see Sir Claude arrive 
in dress clothes and demand breakfast. 


His friends knew that it was seldom necessary to 
verify a statement made by him, either referring to 
an incident, a name, or a date, as his memory for 
such things was prodigious and his accuracy amaz- 
ing. His small library was devoted almost entirely 
to sport and books of reference, as he always liked 
to verify his statements. 


His kindness and generosity were great, as was 
natural from such a sportsman, and his loss can 
hardly be filled in these changed times. The death 
of Lady de Crespigny hastened his end, as they 
were a most devoted couple, and she, though in 
bad health for years, and suffering from an acci- 
dent to one of her ribs, lived on by sheer will 
power to look after her beloved husband whose 
welfare was everything to her, 


CINEMA 
LOUIS XIII versus 
CARDINAL RICHELIEU 


By Mark Forrest 


F°% two or three years now Hollywood, with 
the help of George Arliss, has been turning 
the pages of European history and leaving dis- 
coloured thumbmarks at the bottom of the leaves, 
but in the case of Louis XIII against his Cardinal 
it has dropped the book face downwards in the 
mud. It seems to me that there are two ways of 
tackling historical pictures—just as there are two 
ways of writing historical novels: the first and 
most appetising is to endow the principal characters 
with the manner and speech of the time and, where 
the facts won’t fit in, to bend them gently until 
they do; and the second is to debunk the whole 
business thoroughly. Both forms, taken at their 
zeniths, have been markedly successful, but what 
is foredoomed to failure is the method of inventing 
a set of facts and solemnly surrounding them with 
unclipped hedges and unkempt borders. 


Antiquated Structure 


George Arliss has taken a great deal of trouble 
with his make-up as Cardinal Richelieu in the film 
of that name at the Leicester Square, and the 
American company has gone to Bulwer-Lytton’s 
play for a few truths, interlarded with the usual 
parlour game of love-making and love-taking. I 
haven’t read the play, but I suspect it to be pretty 
poor stuff, hampered by the artificial conventions 
of the time when it was written. At any rate I 
can’t think that Hollywood was responsible for the 
construction of this creaking historical drama which 
makes the Cardinal appear like a rabbit out of a 
hat whenever anyone threatens to smother him by 
placing the hat on their head. ; 


Handicapped from the beginning by an anti- 
quated structure, the film company has made 
matters worse by trying to quicken the dialogue 
with the disastrous result that queens, long since 
dust, are made to use such modern colloquialisms 
as “‘ hard luck’ and cardinals and kings behave 
as if Wall Street was round the corner. 


In all this George Arliss moves about looking 
very like the great Cardinal and, when he speaks, 
is less like George Arliss than usual, for there is 
little scope for pithy asides and not much chance 
for by-play with the eyebrows. It is kindlier to 
make no comment upon the performances of the 
rest of the cast. Of pictorial action there is little 
except a race between two coaches, and the unifica- 
tion of France is accomplished by theatrical, and 
not cinematic, devices. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


Yvonne Printemps 
in her first film 


“LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS” (a) 


with Pierre Fresnay 
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Are Industrials High Enough? 


(By Our City Editor) 


EPRESSING though it must seem to some 
who are endeavouring to make good their 
investment losses of 1929-32, the time has 

undoubtedly arrived to look round and make the 
pertinent inquiry as to whether home industrial 
shares are not fully-valued. To take the investor’s 
point of view, yields on leading home industrial 
shares are now little over 4 per cent. In many 
cases, in fact, they are under this level. Every- 
one will admit that the ‘‘ boom ”’ of 1929 was a 
foolhardy and unjustified movement; yet present 
industrial share prices are creeping up to the 1929 
level and in some cases they have actually left 
1929 far behind. 

Particularly is this the case in the Iron, Coal and 
Steel section where we have John Brown ordinary 
at around 12s. as against 5s. 3d. in 1929 though 
in the meantime the shares have been written down 
from £1 to 6s. The ordinary shares of Baldwins, 
Ltd., which fluctuated in 1929 between 2s, 9d. 
and 5s. 6d. recently reached 7s, 6d., while Dorman 
Long, which moved between 6s. 6d. and 11s. 9d. 
in 1929 are now over 18s.. There are numerous 
other examples and though the improvement in the 
Iron and Steel industry in this country has been 
almost unbelievable since the change in the British 
fiscal system, there is no doubt that the word 
‘* prospects ’’ has played a big part and that pre- 
sent prices have yet to justify themselves in the 
light of results. 


Everybody a “Bull” 

Some big profits have been made, not only in the 
Iron and Steel share section, but in almost every 
section of the British industrial market which has 
now, it appears to many in the City, reached the 
high watermark justified by even the most 
optimistically-viewed prospects. The technical 
position must certainly be regarded as unsound 
since everybody is a “‘ bull.’’ A proof of this posi- 
tion is the fact that an active share which has risen 
on prospects of a good dividend nearly always 
reacts on the declaration of the dividend itself. The 
factors which have led to the establishment of such 
a strong ‘‘ bull ’’ position in Home industrials 
have been largely connected with the depression 
in other sections. The floods of funds in this 
country awaiting investment at reasonable rates are 
naturally placed, for short periods at any rate, in 
the market where news is good. Last month’s 


trade returns showed a further expansion in exports 
giving an increase for the first five months of this 
year of £15,000,000 and with the atmosphere 
abroad as unfavourable to investment as ever, 
money is forced into home stocks. 

The rise in stocks has been most uneven, but 


- while it is difficult to imagine any further advance 


of note in gilt-edged, industrials may easily reach 
higher levels over the next few years. The 
immediate outlook, however, is not so rosy for the 
reasons mentioned above and those members of the 
investing public who are considering industrial 
investments will do well to await the reaction which 
must come before entering the market. The 
investor so often makes the mistake of buying on 
a rising market and selling on a falling one whereas 
he should really buy when everyone is a seller and 
sell when there are nothing but buyers in sight. 


Allied Ironfounders 

The results of Allied Ironfounders for the year 
to March 31 last are eloquent testimony to the 
enormous improvement in the Iron and Steel 
industry, for revenue expanded to £374,684 as com- 
pared with £241,583 in the previous year and 
£94,954 in the year 1932-33. The past year’s 
revenue, it should be noted included £112,379 from 
profits on investment realisations. The directors 
are placing £40,000 to tax reserve, against 
£27,500, £60,000 to general reserve, against 
£30,000 and £30,000 to research reserve, against 
nil, while the ordinary divided is raised from 7} per 
cent. to 12} per cent. for the year though it is paid 
on a larger capital. The £1 ordinary shares which 
have been quoted since 1930, when they were 
2s. 3d., now stand at 42s. 6d. xd. as compared 
with a highest level last year of 45s. 9d.. At their 
present level they yield over 5} per cent., a good 
return on any class of established industrial nowa- 
days. The fact that the shares are not even up to 
last year’s highest is an indication of the move- 
ment for low-priced shares. in the Iron and Steel 
list, regardless of yield. This is the sort of pur- 
chase for the investor rather than the seeker after 
capital appreciation though that should come along 
also. 

Too Many Estates 

The fact that too many estates issues have been 
put on the market in recent months is largely 
responsible for the availability of some cheap shares 


HANCERY LANE, LONDON _ 
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in this section. Taylor Woodrow Estates 6 per cent. 
cumulative preference is an example, for these 
£1 shares were issued at 21s. and can now be 
bought at 18s. 6d. to yield 64 per cent._ The pro- 
spectus showed estimated earnings to cover the 
preference dividend six times so that the shares look 
quite attractive for purposes of immediate income. 


A New Brewery Share 


The ordinary shares of J. W. Green, Ltd., have 
just been ‘‘ introduced ”’ to the market at 59s. 6d. 
per £1 share and they should prove a welcome 
addition to the Brewery list. The company 
operates over a wide area around Luton, Hitchin 
and Ampthill owning 239 licensed properties of 
which all but five are freehold. The business is a 
very old-established one and net profits for last 
year would provide, after payment of the preference 
dividend, nearly 15 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital, subject to any transfers to reserve. On the 
face of it the shares do not look particularly cheap 
at the moment for, assuming a dividend of 12} per 
cent., the yield would be only £4 4s. per cent. But 
there is rather more attraction than this in the 
shares for they are likely to become a popular 
holding in the future and the remarkable industrial 
development in the area in which the company 
operates has to be borne in mind. Luton is a most 
prosperous little town with a very low unemploy- 
ment rate and there seems no reason why the busi- 
ness of J. W. Green should not benefit in 
consequence. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


This Bank is able to obtain information 
respecting trade and industrial conditions 
in all parts of the world. Added to the 
experience accumulated during generations 
of Banking, this places it in a favourable 
position for transacting every form of 
British, Colonial or Foreign Banking 


business. 

Total Assets Exceed £443,000,000 
* 


Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


BROADCASTING 


“ DIAGONALISED ” 


PROGRAMMES 
By Alan Howland 


HAVE from time to time during the last three 
years said a few words on the subject of 
alternative programmes and in particular the so- 
called ‘‘ diagonalised ’’ programme. The general 
tenor of my remarks has been to the effect that 
nobody at Broadcasting House, if one is to judge 
by results, has the least idea how to contrast pro- 
grammes and that in any case the “* diagonalised "’ 
programme should not be allowed to exist. 


In case there should still be anyone who does not 
know what a “‘ diagonalised ’? programme is, let 
me explain once more. It is a programme which 
the B.B.C. considers to be so important or popular 
that it is broadcast twice in one week from two 
different wavelengths. 


No Alternative 


During the last week two such programmes were 
treated in this way—‘‘ The White Coons”’ and 
‘“* Country of the Blind.’’ It seems to me fair to 
imagine that if the B.B.C. considers these pro- 
grammes so important as to give them an encore 
I am justified in my desire to hear both of them on 
that evidence alone. At the same time, in the 
exercise of my deliberate choice I decide to sample 
that hardy feature, ‘‘ Music Hall.’’ In an honest 
endeavour to plan my listening intelligently I con- 
sult the official programmes, only to discover that 
if I wish to hear all three there is only one way 
in which I can possibly do so. 


To make this clear, here is the schedule :— 
‘“'White Coons’’ on Monday and Tuesday 
at 8 p.m. and 8.30 p.m. respectively, “‘ Country 
of the Blind’? on Tuesday and Thursday 
at 8 p.m., and ‘‘ Music Hall’’ on Thursday 
at 8 p.m. It follows that I must listen to 
White Coons ’’ on Monday, Country of the 
Blind’? on Tuesday and Music Hall’ on 
Thursday. Apart from the fact that I could have 
achieved ‘this object if none of the programmes 
had been “ diagonalised,’? I am placed in this 
quandary. If I am unable to listen on any one 
of the three nights, I can only possibly hear two of 
the three programmes in spite of the fact that two 
of them are being performed twice. 


In other words, if I wish to listen to the ‘‘peak’’ 
programmes, I have no alternative but to listen to 
them in a certain order and on certain nights. But 
if this is so, what earthly point is there in 
‘* diagonalising *’? Is it to make my life more 
difficult? Is it an ingenuous effort to make me 
believe I am receiving a better service than | am? 
Or is it simply because the B.B.C. boys are too 
lazy to think out more than three programmes in 
six days? I could not say, but I know it is verv 
annoying. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


Ternin ” Lyceum Theatre 
By George and William Lloyd. 


T seems a pity that on those rare occasions 
’ when somebody in these islands writes an 
opera it should be next door to impossible 
for one to judge whether it is worthy to take its 
place with the better known and more established 
works in the same genre. Yet such is the case. 
Nobody in his senses apparently, would include 
a native opera in the Covent Garden season. The 
theory is a twofold one: in the first place, not 
being German or Italian, it cannot conceivably be 
good, and in the second place, even if it were, 
nobody would want to see it, 


Thus it is that private enterprise alone enables 
a few people to see whether or not the art of 
writing opera is being pursued in this country. 
The results are, not unnaturally, far from 
encouraging, because the standard of presentation 
and mounting is far below that which it is supposed 
to be necessary in the case of a work by a foreign 
composer. 


Gaby Valle, Edith Furmedge and Henry 
Wendon worked hard to support the author and 
composer in what I suppose we must consider a 
lost cause—the cause of British Opera. 


“‘ Vintage Wine ” Victoria Palace 
By Seymour Hicks and Ashley Dukes. 


UDGING by the way in which the audience 
applauded ‘‘ Vintage Wine ”’ at the Victoria 
Palace when I was there, Mr. Seymour Hicks has 
more than justified his decision to revive this 
amusing farce so soon after its original production. 


The plot is too fresh in the memory of most of 
us to need repetition here, but it was a joy to see 
Seymour Hicks once more as Charles (Grandpa) 
Popinot. His vigour and vitality are extra- 
ordinary and he entered into the spirit of the thing 
in his own inimitable way. Julia Neilson as 
Josephine Popinot was the perfect martinet of a 
great-grandmother and Greeg Garson was delight- 
ful as Nina, the very young new wife to Grandpa 
Popinot. 


The book is witty and amusing and anes 
Hammond’s sets are e very attractive. 


“ Twelfth Night” Open Air Theatre 

SINCERELY hope that the weather is once 

more going to be kind to Mr. Sydney W. 
Carroll in his courageous venture. Unfortunately 
on the night on which I was present we had to 
take refuge in the covered theatre. The arrange- 
ments here are much more comfortable than they 
were last year, but there is no doubt that a pro- 


duction designed for the open air does not stand 
up well to performance under canvas. 


In the circumstances it is impossible for me to 
say whether Mr. Robert Atkins has reached or 
surpassed the high standard which he set in his 
productions last year, but there is no reason to 
suppose that, had I seen an open air performance, 
I should have been any less moved by his exquisite 
lighting and his artistic use of the natural beauties 
of Queen Mary’s Gardens than I was before. 


The cast was competent rather than brilliant, 
with two excellent performances by Mr. Leslie 
French as Feste and Mr. John Laurie as Ague- 
cheek. Mr. Baliol Holloway is a good Malvolio, 
but I have never been able to get on terms with 
Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry’s Olivia. Perhaps it 
is my fault, but there it is. 


‘¢ Pigs in Glory” The Arts Theatre Club 
: By Edwin Pahr. 


HE people of Atlantis (a typical musical 
comedy state) bred more pigs than mouths 
to eat them. The play hangs round the price of 
bacon, which becomes so low that war with a 
nearby bacon-breeding country is imminent. In 
spite of a proposed marriage between the Emperor 
of Atlantis’ sister and Prince Nicolas of Woe 
Slavoria, the state of things does not improve. 
After some witty lines in a political-satiric vein the 
situation is eventually saved by the wife of the 
American Ambassador. She persuades her hus- 
band to corner the bacon market in New York 
and he agrees for the sake of the ultimate reward 
which is to take the form of a dukedom. 


One feels that this quasi-romantic setting needs 
light music to put it across. Without it, it be- 
comes more of a caricature than anything else. 


Miss Constance Burleigh made a good scheming 
wife to the dull American husband. The Emperor 
was excellently played by Jack Minster, but the 
Prince of Woe Slavoria, in spite of his good lines, 
failed to convince owing to his inability to manage 
his sword. 


‘a? 
DARLINGTON S HANDBOOKS 
* Nothing better could be wished for."’—British Weekly. 
“¥ 2/- Edinburgh & Environs 2/- H ate, York, Ripon 
- The Severn Valley 2/- The Wye Valley 
ay. North Wales Coast 2/- Isle of Wight 


2'- Buxton and the Peak 2/ Liandudno & Colwyn Ba 

2/- Chester & Llangollen Valley; 2/- Llandrindod Wells&Buil 

2/- Aberystwyth & Barmouth | 2/- Brighton & the 8. Coast 

2- Bristol, Bath & Wells 2/- Plymouth & Exeter 

2)- Iifrac’be, Lynton, Clovelly | 2/- Torquay & Paignton 

2/- Causanne, Geneva, Vevey, Montreux, Territet 2/- 
/- Berne, Bernese Oberl’d 2/- | 2/- The Lake of Geneva 2/- 

2/- Lucerne & Interlaken 2/- | 2/- Rhone Y'l’'y & Zermatt 2/- 


2/- The French Riviera 2/- | 2/- The Italian Riviera 2/- 


2/- Paris,Lyons, Rhone Valley | Chamonix and Environs ns 2/- 


2/- Zurich & the Engadine 2/- St. Moritz, Davos, Pontresina 
2/6 Motor-car Roadbook and the Hotels of the World 2/6 


LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. 

LONDON: FOYLES, Charing Cross Road.- 
LECTURES by Ralph Darlington, F.R.G.S. on Egypt,Greece, Palestine, 
The Upper Nile, Rhodesia, Kenya and oe Africa. 

Llangollen. 
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Reprinted from ‘‘ Daily Express,’ 29 June. 


A MONSTROUS 
AND SHAMEFUL 
TRANSACTION 


To the Editor of the “Daily Express.” 


IR,—According to the ‘ Daily Telegraph,” Mr. Eden, 
acting with the authority of the British Government, 
proposed to hand over to the Emperor of Abyssinia a 
portion of British Somaliland affording the Abyssinians 
access to the sea. 


This offer was to be made in order to compensate 
the Abyssinians for territory which they were to give to 
the Italians. 


But what did this proposal involve ? 


The handing over of free British subjects to a land 
where slavery exists. 


In order to patch up a sham peace in a dispute 
which is no concern of ours the British Government were 
prepared to sacrifice the freedom of British subjects 


dwelling in liberty under the flag. 
It is a wicked and detestable proceeding. 


To hand over British territory and British people 
without consulting them is a shameful transaction. 


To give them up to the land of the slaves is 
monstrous. 
Yours, etc., 


BEAVERBROOK. 
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